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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


SeenEEEEE conenneent 


This question of the English musical taste is really becoming 
* most tolerable and not to be endured.” We had fully intended to 
hold our peace thereon for the present week at least, and to invite the 
reader to meditate on the beauties of “ Little Annie Rooney,” or 
to speculate about “Ivanhoe,” or some equally important topic. 
But the Reverend Mr. Haweis—to say nothing of the “ Daily 
Telegraph ’—has leapt into the pit like a musical De Lorge. Mr. 
Haweis long ago achieved popularity by the simple process of 
telling the English public that it couldn’t be musical because it 
was content to substitute for the “ tocsin of the soul ””—which is to 
say, as the poet explains, the dinner-bell —a hideous, 
clanging Chinese gong. As long as you can go in to dinner to a 
noise like that, said Mr. Haweis in his genially cynical way, you 
cannot call yourselves musical. Now, in the pages of “ Life,” Mr. 
Haweis has re-stated his convictions and piled up further proofs. 
Here is his bitterly true description of the kind of thing to be 
witnessed in most London drawing-rooms :— 


I enter the drawing-room of the period. It is an afternoon “at home,” 
or an evening assembly. A gifted foreigner has just arrived from Paris. 
She is led to the piano. Mdlle. Rubato has an incomparable touch and a 
great faculty for Chopin. In a Paris salon she sits down to her Erard ; the 
room is instantly hushed in expectancy—you might hear a pin drop. We 
will give her a new experience. See, she sweeps the chords with a light 
preliminary improvisation. No one stops talking. Mdlle. Rubato looks up 
rather perplexed, and passes her pocket-handkerchief over the keys, which 
she quickly perceives cannot have been dusted that day; no, not for many 
along day. She strikes another chord or two, still no one stops talking. 
Her quick ear detects a note in the bass and two in the treble decidedly out 
of tune. Then she knows the piano has not been tuned that month—no, not 
for many a long month. She strikes the octave and the perfect cadence with 
some natural impatience. There is no doubt the piano is out of tune. With the 
politeness of a foreigner, and with a look of something between resignation and 
despair, she begins a ravishing Nocturne of Chopin. A loud guffaw at the 
end of the room is evidence that the well-known wag of the season has 
arrived, and does not intend to be silenced by Mdlle. Rubato or anyone 
else. After all, it’s only the piano, and no one stops talking. Mdlle. R. 
struggles through twenty bars in a fever of rage and vexation, and at last, 
hammering a note loud in the middle of a bar, turnssharply round to a 
sympathetic friend, and rises abruptly from the music stool, exclaiming, 
“ Tiens! ma chére, je ne puis plus!” At that moment the unconscious 
hostess, who has heard the last loud notes and concludes that the piece is 
finished, hurries up with profuse thanks. Poor Mdlle. Rubato brushes 
by her with tears in her eyes, muttering under her breath “C’est insolent!” 
and to her hostess’s surprise gets down stairs and out of the house as quickly 
as possible. She doesn’t realise that we are a “ musical people.” 


Poor Mdlle. Rubato’s ignorance is shared by many. The pathetic 
story, which could be told five hundred times during the 
season, is damning proof that the “ upper classes ” at least are not 
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musical, and Mr. Haweis is amply justified in relying on it as a 
very powerful argument. He goes on, however, to adduce further 
arguments of the dinner-bell description, saying that we cannot be 
musical because we tolerate Big Ben and his tuneless companions, 
and because the little street-boys whistle out of tune: thus accept- 


ing accuracy of ear as a final test of keenness of musical taste. 
* * 


And here we take a temporary farewell of Mr. Haweis to note 
that the writer of a leader in Monday’s “Daily Telegraph” follows - 
the ingenious author of “Music and Morals” in accepting the 
same test. The curious thing is that the “ Telegraph” writer draws 
completely opposite conclusions. Pointing out that the singing of 
an average English choir—whether at a festival or in a comic 
opera—is nearly always remarkable for accuracy of intonation, he 
argues that the Faglish, “ however inferior to the Germans in 
ripeness of musical judgment, or to the Italians and French in 
delicacy of musical taste, are essentially a musica! people.” It 
will thus be seen that two authorities, each equally eminent in his 
way, are in direct contradiction. Mr. Haweis says we are unmusical 
because we tolerate “out-of-tuneness,” and so can have no ear; 
the “Telegraph” says we are musical because we have good ears 
(ceference is here intended only to quality). Now, concerning the 
conclusions thus reached, we have for the moment nothing to say ; 
or, ratker, nothing new; for we have not hesitated to avow a con- 
viction in accord with that of Mr. Haweis. The amazing feature 
of the whole matter is that such a test as this of accuracy of ear 
should be so readily accepted by the opposing champions. 


* * 
* 


When there is question of individual ezecutive ability the test is 
of course a proper one tu apply, though even here it is easily 
possible to attach too much importance to accuracy of ear. It is 
desirable that a singer should sing in tune, a violinist play in tune ; 
but still there are other and much higher things to be demanded. 
It is notorious that German singers often sing out of tune, and we 
shall be the last to underrate the distressing result of their pro- 
ceedings. Butare we therefore to say that the Germans are un- 
musical? With most singers correct intonation is a purely physical 
quality, analagous to clever technique in the pianist ; and, let it be 
said in passing, incorrect intonation is often of the same sort, for 
there are many singers who cannot sing in tune but have ex- 
tremely accurate ears. One has but to listen to the ordinary 
performer to see that accuracy of intonation is frequently inde- 
dependent of musical taste. Who is not familiar with the amateur 
-—of either sex—who sings in perfect tune, or plays with perfect 
execution, but exhibits a complete and apparently hopeless 
ignorance of the true nature of the music played? Colour, 
phrasing, meaning—these are things not dreamed of in his 
or her philosophy. He who doubts it may ask M. Maurel. 
This amateur is content, for the most part, to leave the considera- 
tion of such questions to the members of the Musical Association. 
How should he, therefore, be called musical simply because he has 
a correct ear? It will perhaps be just to point out that Mr. 
Haweis is nearer the truth than the “ Daily Telegraph,” for he 
lays more stress on our national tolerance of ugliness in sound than 
on our want of ear. In this he is certainly right, for the fact that 
we bear almost without complaint noises of the most hideous 
description shows a lack of nervous sensitiveness which is a far 


more serious matter than whistling out of tune. 
+ # 


And for the remedy. Quoting Mr. Riseley, the “ Telegraph ” 
demands “education ”—which is, in truth, a blessed word. It is, 
at all events, a simple thing to say; the difficulty comes when 
definitions are asked for. We believe that of education, of. a cer- 
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tain kind, the country has had and is having quite enough; but of 
the sort that is really needed far too little. We have devoted too 
much time to the production of second and third rate performers 
on every instrument—too little to the creation of that really intel- 
ligent appreciation of music which may exist quite apart 
from executive ability or its reverse. If every teacher had 
the teacher’s gift and vocation, if every pupil could be 
dealt with carefully and individually, so that no student played or 
sang any piece without acquiring a complete insight into its soul— 
then, indeed, the more performers the better. Unfortunately this 
can be the case but seldom. A pupil comes into personal contact 
with his teacher for a half-hour twice in the week: in that short 
time how much can he be expected to learn of what may be called 
the spiritual aspect of his art? Education, therefore, must not 
be confined to matters of technique; but, frankly, we cannot pre-- 
tend to hope that this liberality of education will be yet possible. 
It is to the upper-middle, and lower classes that we must look for 
the musical regeneration of England, for the aristocracy and the 
bourgeoisie seem past praying for. We may aptly recall here a 
pregnant passage from the evidence given by Mr. John Hullah in 
1866 before the committee then appointed to inquire into the state 
of musical education at home and abroad :— 

You do not sympathise in the opinion that the English, as a nation, are 
not a musical people ?—No; but I think there is this difference between 
England and other countries—that the greatest aptitude and the finest 
taste, in foreign countries, are found among the aristocracy, and that pre- 
cisely the reverse is the case in England. I say this after a very long- 
continued observation, We go, for instance, to a national school to com- 
mence a singing class, and out of 100, or even 200 children, boys and girls, 
there perhaps will not be one who cannot, the first time of trying, sing the 
scale fairly in tune. We go to a public school like Eton or Harrow, and 
out of every half-dozen boys, one or two will make the most hideous nvises 
that can be conceived. I make every allowance for temper and unwilling- 
ness to learn: but the difficulties of teaching music in schools of the 
higher classes are enormously greater than in those of the lower. 

Have you found the same in the Wellington College ?—I know nothing 
of Wellington College personally. It is better than it was, everywhere ; 
the national ear has improved. Still, at present, the number of persons 
who have no aptitude for music is very great among the higher classes. 

Would you apply this remark equally to the female portion of the higher 
classes >—Undoubtedly : certainly. 

Although there is no lack of desire on their part to engage the most 
competent musical talent in the world to try and teach them ?—Not at all. 

Do you consider this arises from any physical inability ?>—No; but from 
the physica! powers called into requisition in music having been uncul- 
tivated among the higher classes in England for many generations past— 
since the middle of the seventeenth century. 

You think, in a given number of children of the aristocracy and the same 
number of children of the lower classes, you find the largest amount of 
musical aptitude among the latter ?—There is no comparison whatever. 

And that opinion applies equally to both sexes >—Yes ; quite so. 


* * 
* 


It would be interesting if a similar enquiry could be held to- 
day, although we fear (in spite of Mr. Ashton’s optimism) that 
twenty-five years have made but little difference. At any rate, 
even Mr. Ashton will;admit that there is plenty of room for im-* 
provement. And that improvement, we believe, can come only 
through a system of education which shall be esthetic rather than 
technical. Let us teach our students to love and understand 
music first; the desire and the ability to perform it will come soon 
enough. 

** 
By the way (it shall be our last word on the subject for the 


present) a writer in the “Telegraph” a few days since made a 
statement which should comfort the hearts of them that believe 





in the English musical taste. He said that a large number of the 
audience at the performance of the “Messiah” by the Royal 
Choral Society brought full scores of the work with them. Of 
course we are musical, after that. 


* * 
* 


By some mistake on the part of the postal authorities—perhaps 
connected with the recent “lock out”—the following paragraph 
has reached us. From internal evidence we conclude that it 
was intended for publication in the columns of an esteemed weekly 
contemporary. However, under the circumstances, we shall perhaps 
be forgiven for presenting to our readers so choice an example of 
musical criticism. Alas! none of owr young men can turn out this 
kind of thing :— 

After service on Sunday evening last Mr. John F. Runciman’s Choir, at 
St. Stephen s,South Lambeth, gave a recital of solos and choruses from 
the “ Messiah,” that well-known work by the esteemed composer, Mr. G. F. 
Handel. Madame Touzeau sang “I know that my Redeemer liveth’ with 
charming verve and esprit de corps, and Mr. Buchanan created quite a sen- 
sation by his delightful delivery of a very high note in “Every valley.” 
His rendering of “ Comfort ye”’ was also sufficient! Mr. Runciman’s organ 
solos, interspersed and generally spread out over the whole evening, were 
of a taking character. In the “ Pastoral Symphony’ (“ Messiah’’) he 
elicited some charming effects from the muted trombone stop combined 
with the pizzicato of the closed swell shutters. The choruses were sung 
with great vigour and volume, the leads being jattacked with special force. 
The congregation, a very large one, evidently appreciated the performance. 
We noticed one lady with two babies leaving the church about the middle 
of -the performance, the latter (the babies) being quite overcome with 
emotion. We are informed that the amount in the choir fund boxes 
reached a previously unheard-of amount. This proves the superiority of 
Handel’s music for church purposes to such selections as the “ Walkyrie 
Ride” and “Ask a p’l’cem’n.” ; 


* * 
* 


An amusing instance of the varied meanings attached to words 
in constant use among musicians was supplied last week by a con- 
temporary. The programme of the first organ recital of the series 
now being given at Exeter Hall included Gounod’s “ Ave Maria,” 
Verdi’s “ Ernani Involami,’ Handel’s familiar “ Largo in G,” a 
new setting of Mrs. Browning’s “ Unless,” and “ Variations on 
Annie Laurie.” Commenting on this the critic complained 
that the selection was too “ classical,” and not calculated “ to win 
the populace from music-halls.”. We are not sure that these reci- 
tals are intended to convert music-hall worshippers ; but even 
if that were their object it is difficult to see how the per- 
formance of (say) “Tommy, make room for your uncle” would 
exert a more beneficial and elevating influence because given in 
Exeter Hall. Obviously the performance of. music-hall ditties 
would be only setting up a rival music-hall, and might attract an 
audience which the directors of the Y.M.C.A. would not regard as 
altogether improving to their pupils. But what epithet, one won- 
ders, would the critic who thought the above too “ classical” apply 
to the programme of a “‘ Monday Pop?” 


+ % 
* 

In last Friday’s “ Pall Mall Gazette” there was a letter from 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, setting forth—with its author’s accustomed 
embroidery of fantastic flourishes—the difficulty which Mr. Ibsen 
and other playwrights eager to be seen at matinées find in obtain- 
ing actors; for managers too often will not let the actors whom 
they pay work for other people. On Saturday Mr. Nutcombe 
Gould wrote to point out the fact that many excellent comedians 
were disengaged, and only too willing to act for Mr. Ibsen, Mr. 
Shaw—or even Mr, Irving, did he want them. On Tuesday, just 
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as people were asking where he was, up comes Mr. Buchanan, full 
of fighting, and roundly abuses Mr. Shaw; not that this 
was germane to the matter, but that Mr. S. had once 
called Mr. B. a “ critic with a wooden head,” and~Mr. B. 
thought the assertion wanted proof. Finally—for the present— 
Mr. Archer summed up the question in this week’s “ World,” in a 
very just and temperate appeal to the managers. It is much to be 
feared that Mr. Shaw’s letter will have hardened these gentlemen 
against all appeals from poor Mr. Ibsen or his friends; but the 
playgoing public would certainly gain in more ways than one if, at 
all events, our younger actors were allowed to practise their art on 
the good-natured audiences of the afternoon. 
+ #* 
* 

The last number of “ The Architect ” contains an excellent repro- 
duction of the design for a mural painting by Mr: Philip H. New- 
man, which was exhibited in last year’s Academy: The subject 
chosen is the triumphal procession in which Zenobia is led captive 
through the Roman streets, and in dealing with this picturesque 
episode Mr. Newman has displayed a noteworthy skill in the com- 
position and handling of a large decorative design. Mr. Newman, 
by the way, will lecture before the Society for the Encouragement 
of Fine Art at 9, Conduit-street, on the evening of the 29th inst., 
when he will deal with “The Chronology of Costume.” 

+ # 
* 

Even in Germany, it appears, musical critics make mistakes. Mr. 
Sarasate went to Frankfort on January 3, in company with Dr- 
Mackenzie, to play the latter’s “ Pibroch ”—a work which, in point 
of sheer beauty, ranks very high among its composer’s achiéve- 
ments. The Frankfort critics, however, did not like it, and said so 
with plainness. We are sorry for them. 

* * 
* 

Something went wrong a few days since with the R.A.M., 
whereby, in common with other journals, we were misled in the 
matter of the Sainton-Dolby Scholarship, which was said to have 
been won by Maud C. Ireland. The real winner was Hannah 
Hotten. 

** 

The pupils of Mr. Edwin Holland will give, under that gentle- 
man’s direction, a performance of Lecocq’s comic opera “ Pepita” 
in St. George’s Hall on Jan. 24, The performance will be in 
aid of the Samaritan Free Hospital for Women and Children— 
and therefore needs no further recommendation to the notice of 
amateurs. 

+* 

On Monday, January 19th, Mr. Carl Armbruster will resume 
his Wagner Class at the Ladies’ Department of King’s College (Ken- 
sington-square). The subject at present under treatment is “Sieg- 
fried.” This class should interest all those ladies who intend to 
visit the Bayreuth performances, as Mr. Armbruster will shortly 
come to the works which will be performed there next summer. 

*,* 

Mr. Santley, who makes his first appearance since returning 
from Australia at next Monday’s “Pop,” has accepted an engage- 
ment for the Handel Festival. 

*.* 
* 

Scotsmen and those who love Scots music will hardly need to be 
reminded that the annual “ Nicht w’ Burns ” will take place at S 
James’s Hall next Saturday evening: 

; + * 

Mr. Stavenhagen’s first orchestral concert will take place in St. 
James’s Hall on Thursday next at 8. Mr. Arthur Friedheim will 
conduct, and Madame Stavenhagen will be the vocalist. 


| 





ARE THE ENGLISH MUSICAL? 
———— 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Srz: Your comments on my recent letter, published in the “ Standard ” 
and other papers, wherein I defended the English people from the impu- 
tation cast upon them of being an “unmusical nation” because certain 
orchestral concerts were scantily attended, are so palpably unfair and 
unjust that I must request you to allow me an opportunity of laying my 
real arguments clearly before your readers. If you had printed the whole 
of my letter, instead of quoting inaccurately a single sentence, putting a 
false ccnclusion on it with a gloss of your own opinion, the construction and 
purport of what I stated would have been very different. I did not say 
that “ people prefer listening to music performed in their own houses rather 
than be at the trouble of journeying a long way to a concert, thereby 
wasting their time and risking their health.” What I did say was 
that “many persons” do, which shows my statement in ‘another aspect 
altogether. To that,I adhere, and it is one of those assertions 
which cannot be contradicted. But you must surely be aware that I 
rested the basis of my argument that the “ English are a musical nation ” 
on quite different grounds to those just adduced, and I must say I entirely 
fail to comprehend why you, the editor of an English musical journal, as 
well as the greater, number of correspondents who have replied to my 
letter, should be so extremely anxious to’prove, however ineffectually, that 
we English are in reality hopelessly unmusical. I always did suspect the 
British nation of a want of real patriotism in art, but the discussions of 
the last few weeks, and the niggardly spirit in which my defence of my 
country people has for the most part been met, certainly surprised and 
pained me beyond measure. There is a true, though vulgar proverb: “ It 
is an evil bird that befouls its own nest:” and here is a case with a ven- 
geance! How can one wonder at the Germans, and indeed foreigners in 
general, laughing in their sleeves and jeering at us about matters in 
music when they witness \the extraordinary and contemptible spectacle of 
the English running themselves down through thick and thin! 
What can you mean, Sir, by printing in your editorial columns 
such a remark as this: “English musicians, if any such there be? ”!! 
A pretty slap in the face, truly, to the dozen eminent British composers of 
the present day whose works can compare favourably with those of any 
foreign composer now living, Johannes Brahms alone excepted! Returning 
to your leading, or rather misleading article, I must remark that nothing 
that I said in my original letter could by implication be construed into an 
assertion so absurd as that “everybody can have music performed in his 
own house as well as it can be performed in St. James’s Hall.” Neither 
did I design to appear as an “apologist’’ for the English nation, for no 
apology is needed. We were a musical people ages before the great 
German masters were even born: witness the innumerable excellent church 
composers, whose admirable works are performed daily in our cathedrals all 
over the kingdom, and in a manner unequalled by anything I have ever 
heard in German churches or elsewhere. What about the undying Madri- 
gals or other part songs composed hundreds of years ago by Englishmen, 
which are as fresh and lovely as ever! Why should we English be 
supposed to be less musical than any other nation? There are 
abundant opportunities for the cultivation of music in every 
part of the country, and one need only read the musical 
journals to observe that hundreds of concerts are given, and thou- 
sands of singers are heard in English provincial towns, year out and 
year in. It seems to be generally supposed that even the common popula- 
tion in Germany go to orchestral concerts and only listen to classical 
music. Nothing of the kind! The real fact is that this class of people go 
to hear music performed in the open air by ordinary bands, where they can 
sit under the trees, drink, smoke, and chat with their friends whilst the 
music goes on, many of them not knowing one tune from another. But 
our “ People’s Concerts” prove by their firm establishment all over the 
metropolis, and by their crowded audiences, that even the English working 
classes like music, and good music too. Fortunately I donot stand entirely 
alone in my belief in the musical abilities of our great nation, as several of 
the London and provincial journals have heartily and cordially endorsed 
my sentiments with regard to this important question ; and I can at any 
rate rest assured that I have rendered a good service in reminding the 
British public that they are after all not quite so unmusical as they have 
hitherto seemed to take a pride in imagining.— Yours very obediently, 

Aterrnon AsxTow. 

[Before replying seriatim to Mr. Ashton’s arguments let us assure him 
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that we had no desire to distort them in the smallest particular, and that 
we welcome his letter as the plainest, if the least temperate, contribution 
to the discussion we have yet received. 

(1.) The statement that “‘ many persons prefer listening to music in their 
own homes ” becomes a mere truism unless it is put forward as a reason for 
the scantiness of the audiences at the Hallé or Henschel concerts. If Mr. 
Ashton used a like phrase in this sense we cannot admit that our version 
of it in any way misrepresents its meaning. The complaint is a mere 
quibble. 

(2.) We are not “anxious” to prove, nor have we ever said that the 
English people are hopelessly unmusical. We say that the majority of them 
are deplorably deficient in discrimination and taste, and in the choice 
between good and evil incline rather to evil. They need much education 
before they can be called “ musical,” and it is the duty of honest writers 
to say so. 

(3.) The appeal to patriotism is quite unworthy of Mr. Ashton. We call 
the individual who ignores his own deficiencies, or glories in them, con- 
ceited ; how is that a national virtue which is an individual vice ? 

(4.) For that phrase about English composers we certainly have no 
stronger defence than that—it was a joke. We are quite sure that not one 
of the “‘ dozen eminent composers ”—most of whom, it may be permissible 
to say, we are proud to reckon as personal friends—has taken the remark 
au seriewx. We cannot hold ourselves responsible for Mr. Ashton’s lack of 
humour. 

(5.) That we were musical in the remote past proves nothing, even if 
true. But the existence of a few good composers does not prove that the 
bulk of the people were musical. 

We never said that the English nation was less musical than any other; 
and, as we showed a fortnight ago, it matters little whether it be so or not. 
We might be on the same plane with any other nation, but we should not 
be content with that. At any rate we are content to point to the enormous 
sale of mediocre compositions (vide the sale of the Brewer copyrights the 
other day) and the difficulty experienced by serious English composers in 
finding a market—which Mr. Ashton will hardly deny; to the support 
accorded to music-halls and ballad-concerts, and denied to those of a higher 
class, as sufficient proof that, in spite of the leavening of musical persons, 
the lump of the nation is unmusical. We believe firmly in the possibilities : 
but it is worse than foolish to ignore the fact that these possibilities are, 
and are like to remain for some time, undeveloped.—Ep. Mus. World. ] 








TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
— 


The public distribution of diplomas and certificates by the Warden for 
the thirty-fifth half-yearly examination took place on Tuesday afternoon, 
when the college diplomas in music were conferred on the following ladies 
and gentlemen :— 

Licentiates in Music.—Frederick Edwin Hillman, Trinity College, Lon- 
don; Ptolemy S. T. Pardy, Kingston-on-Thames ; George Herbert Thomp- 
son, Winslow. 

Associates in Music.—Richard Aldersley, Colne; John Byatt, Wands- 
worth; Richard Norton Green, Colchester; Henry Hoblyn Hancock, 
Bodmin; Thomas Roger Henderson, Glasgow; Robert Humphrey Legge, 
Norwich; Albert Charles Light, Winchester; Eveline Alice Meager, 
Trinity College, London; Lewis Vaughan, Guildford ; Lizzie Wheeler, 
Portsmouth ; Constance Emily Whitcombe, Bewdley. 

Certificates as follows were also presented :—Further Arts, 3; Matricula- 
tion, 7; Associate Pianists, 3; Certificated Pianists, 22; Certificated 
Vocalists, 2; Associate Vocalists, 2; Organ Associates, 2; Certificated 
Violoncellist, 1; Harmony Certificates, 6; Counterpoint Certificates, 2; 
Choir Training Certificate, i; Instrumentation Certificate, 1; Form 
Certificate, 1. 

The examiners were G. E. Bambridge, L.Mus., Henry R. Bird, A. E. 
Drinkwater, M.A., Myles B. Foster, L.Mus., A. Gibson, Prof. James Higgs, 
Mus.B., Edward J. Hopkins, Mus.D., Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus.D., 
Haydn Keeton, Mus.D., M. Maybrick, C. W. Pearce, Mus.D., Ridley 
Prentice, Pro. Gordon Saunders, Mus.D., C. E. Armand Semple, B.A., 
M.D., C. E. Willing, L.Mus., E. Woolhouse, many of whom were present, 
as well as Pro. E. H. Turpin, Mus.D., Registrar, Prof. Bradbury Turner, 
Mus.B., Director of Studies, and others. 





CHANGE IN MUSIC. 
——. 
(Concluded from page 31.) 


In the somewhat obscure passage that follows he shadows forth the 
failure that was inevitable when music—abandoning the remoter, more 
objective methods by which the sister arts endeavour to portray the pas- 
sions of men—sought for herself a more immediate and closer form for the 
outpouring of the invisible, intangible spirit. In an effort to “give 
momentary feeling permanence ” she effaces herself, as a wave that breaks 
on sand. In fine—and touse uttered expressions—the moods of man find 
utterance in that subjectivity that is attainable only in music; and moods 
are transitory, therefore music is transitory. He concludes :— 


“ Could music rescue these from Soul’s profound, 
Give feeling immortality by sound, 
Then, were she queenliest of Arts! Alas— 
As well expect the rainbow not to pass.” 


He suggests consolation in the fact that music need never fail us, for 
while it constantly fades, it as constantly finds new forms for the expression 
of rew phases of feeling. The paragraph is closed by the fine passage— 

« Ye look 
Your last on Handel? Gaze your first on Gluck. 
Why wistful search, O waning ones, the chart 
Of stars for you while Haydn, while Mozart 
Occupies heaven? These also, fanned to fire, 
Flamboyant wholly—so perfections tire 
Whiten to wanness, till let others note 
The ever-new invasion ! ” 


This spirited close, which shows Browning’s personal revolt against his 
own philosophy of change, may serve as an end of our transcripts. The 
gist of his argument is before us; his renewed laugh about Avison’s March 
and the minor key, his real close in an attempt to show the uses of music in 
patriotic life, need not be quoted. 

Such then is his position, given in his own words or an attempted 
rendering of his glimmering idea. It is no very different one, except in 
the genial condoning manner of it, from unconscious Burney’s or melan- 
choly North’s. ‘Nothing is more a fashion than music; no, not cloathes 
or language ; ’’ does he not even, in these “ after times ” ‘‘ make a derision 
of it?” 

Is all this true? the eager music-lover must ask. True that music has 
no permanent power to please ? possesses no laws of structure to rank as 
art-form, no immutable lines of progress? Is it true that no musical form 
has been found of absolute objective beauty in itself nor of sufficient worth 
to last, and true, therefore, that music can posses no classics? If so, the 
names of our greatest masters, like the less, are but “ writ in water,” and 
can have no more meaning to the coming race than that of any poor sign- 
painter whose daubs are effaced by elemental wind and weather. The poet 
may well call us together. See, all you hero-worshippers and music-lovers, 
how are your gods of every age fallen! No gods of art at all! Only 
failures—broken, resultless failures !” 

But Browning himself gives us a clue to a nobler truth than this, when 
expounding in paragraphs XII. and XIII. the beautiful doctrine of consola- 
tion in failure he draws a parallel in nature, and shows forth that ultimate 
fruition to which all death in nature tends. Does music alone give the lie 
to the law that governs art and nature alike, the law of slow growth 
through change and decay, of constant upward movement towards a tangible 
result? Shall we not show, ultimatelyjif not now, as the product of many 
failures, the final fruit of music too? and not the soft fruit that feeds 
sense-appetite alone, but the sound fruit of solid art-form. 

Browning has ignored for the moment, too, that the oblivion which he 
says so quickly comes upon music comes also, to outward seeming, to all 
the arts, and even to their greatest examples. Not with “cloathes” alone, 
nor with style of diction, but with literature, art, handicraft—with 
Browning’s own province of poetry—does music share the “ whips and scorns 
of time.” Fashion for a moment immerses all alike, good and bad. Homer’s 
Helen was a totally unconsidered person through some dark era of history ; 
that Eve, of Browning’s unnamed painter, was no doubt regarded, in the 
vitiated period of art-taste, as a shockingly ugly figure. Itis certain that 
Shakespeare succumbed to fashion. Polished Evelyn noted, on seeing “ Ham- 
let” revived after the Restoration, that “ now the old plays began to disgust 
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this refined age, since his Majesties being so long abroad.” Some of us to-day 
are disposed to prefer the light wit of Heine before the great Goethe ; to criti- 
cally read our Schiller and find him somewhat hysterical and high-flown, 
while we turn for enjoyment to the Buchholz Family. Mr. Howells, the 
American novelist, gave not long since a verdict on the classics of lite- 
rature not very unlike Browning’s on music. In answer to some reproach 
as to the ephemeral character of magazine literature he claimed for “‘ Har- 
per’s Magazine” a greater power and vitality than those noted old writers 
possess whose volumes are paraded on library shelves in handsome bind- 
ings, and never drawn forth for use. And it is true—for the moment; true 
in the sense that a while back “ Grandfather’s Clock’? was a more living 
air than Beethoven’s “ Freude” theme because every street boy 
whistled it. 

And we don’t claim for all music the power of revival from fashion’s 
stroke. We will not contest with Browning the stone deadness of Avison’s 
March. The strains of ancient Greek music were wont to cure man and 
beast, but we can’t suppose that they would help the hospital work of to- 
day. David’s “harp,” could it be resuscitated and restrunz, might prove 
a sad disappointment. Burney’s favourite operas would not transport 
crowded houses now; and we doubt even if Moore’s singing of Irish 
Melodies would set anyone weeping nowadays. 

And it is a hazardous matter, in spite of our belief, to quote this and 
that as examples of what will last in music; to name our instance in face 
of the philosophy of change, and say that this will not change. Music has 
been called the youngest of the arts; her rapidest development belongs to 
this century ; and we are probably too much in the rush and struggle of 
her workers to be able to pronounce on absolute results. It was not when 
Raphael was busy on his divine Madonnas, or Titian yet mixing his 
gorgeous colours, that men paused to praise the delightful crudities of 
Perugino, the inspired stiffness of Francia; nor even when the greatest 
masters were dead,—for the fashion of the time followed their degenerate 
disciples with applause. No, the golden age of art was long gone by; 
men came to love and dwell upon,—not the best alone, but what pre- 
ceded the best; not only Andrea del Sarto’s ripe richness, but the tender 
pathos of Bellini’s dimmer tints; not alone the perfect loveliness of Cor- 
reggio’s forms, but the reverent purity of Francia’s faces. 

Yet we should like to hazard a throw: to assert—not only our belief 
that musical art is capable of producing a sister masterpiece to “ Hamlet” 
or the Sistine Madonna (those works that live on, past the men that 
wrought them, as an ineffable expression of the world’s life), but that some 
things of absolutely objective beauty have already been produced in music. 
The Madrigals of the sixteenth century ; the Fugues of Bach, more played 
to-day than when they vere written; the Oratorios of Handel; the operatic 
air, as found in “ Don Giovanni” and “ Der Freischiitz” ; the tone-sen- 
tence, inimitable in compactness and possibility, as developed in the 
modern symphony ; all these are complete art-forms, and as such can never 
cease to please. Further, we cannot believe that Beethoven’s Sixth Sym- 
phony (for instance) or his Pianoforte Sonata in D minor, or his “ Ade. 
laide”; or Schumann’s “ Widmung,” or Schubert’s “ Winterreise,” or 
Chopin’s Nocturnes can ever die until all things good are forgotten. 

This is obstinate, fanatieal, according to Browning’s philosophy. But 
then we read the whole history of the art differently from him. Far from 
seeing music asa glittering unsubstantial Arab’s tent, thrown up to coverthe 
passion of a night ; constantly worn out and constantly replaced, we see her 
as a solid structure, a palace of art, slow-growing through centuries, ever 
increasing in beauty, therefore eclipsing what has gone before ; a temple 
in which the spirit of men of all ages may walk and worship. The rubble 
of foundations was cast down in dark ages ; the solid walls begun, the but- 
tresses piled laboriously by the hands of the old polyphonists and contra- 
puntists—men of our own nation among them ; the arches were sprung, the 
lines of support made to run up towards a lofty roof—strength and light- 
ness combined—by master-masons of Germany ; capital, niche and brackets 
were carved by minuter workers, and the wall even was covered in parts 
with arabesque and fresco by the earlier tone-colourists ; while it seems as 
if the coming host of workers had thrown down stone and chisel in despair 
of scope, and caught up brush and pigment to decorate in rich flat colour 
and in the style of their own land a structure whose form is already 
intrinsically complete. 

That this is not so, who shall say? For still we are in the press of music 
and life ; the hum of'work is in our ears ; the plaint of failure and the eager 
cry of him who presses on sound confusedly about us. Love and sorrow blind 
us, and we look cravingly still to the dim future for completion in all things, 
alike in life and art and music. M. L. ARMITr. 





WAGNER AS A MUSICIAN. 
——— 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: I see that the old question with regard to the relative position of 
Wagner as a musician has again cropped up. Surely the old, old story 
might now be allowed a little rest, especially as there seems to be no way of 
represerting it in any new light, and I see that “ Lilian” is content to 
rely on the oft-repeated remarks about the lack of tune, kc. This was the 
cry when Beethoven wrote the Symphony in C Minor, and it breaks out 
anew whenever a work of uncommon genius is produced ; it arises from the 
fact that, as a rule, works of this kind, and composer-reformers such as 
Gluck, Beethoven, and Wagner, are before their age, consequently a cer- 
tain space of time must necessarily elapse before the men and their composi- 
tions can obtain full and general recognition. There are comparatively few, 
however, even at the present time, who fail to appreciate the beauty and 
power (even as absolute music) of the overtures to “ Tannhiiuser,” “ The 
Flying Dutchman,” “ The Meistersinger,” or the prelude to “ Lohengrin.” Of 
course there do exist those who fail, but, at the same time, there are many 
who fail also to appreciate Schumann and Bach, and indeed even dislike 
them. I must confess that they are, as a rule, those who have not really 
studied and got to the bottom of them, either from carelessness or indifference, 
although I readily acknowledge the fact that it is quite possible even for 
well-trained musicians to be unable to grasp the beauties of a work which 
is not exactly to their mind, or does not, as it were, fit in with their own 
sense of what is beautiful. Happy are those who can enjoy every great 
work from Palestrina’s “ Missa Pape Marcelli” to Brahms’ “ Requiem ” 
and Wagner’s “Tristan.” Let the sharp tongue of criticism cease for 
awhile, and let us “read, mark, learn”? more before we hastily condemn 
that which at present may be beyond us. 

Yours, 
W. H. Spzer, Mus.Bac., Cams. 

St. Albans, Jan. 12, 1891. 








LILIAN SUNFLOWER. 
———_»—_——. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Dzar Mr. Epitor: I feel very much put out by Mr. Arthur Crump’s 
letter, and I hope you wili let me tell him so. “ Both your correspondent 
and I,”’ he says, “ will be looked upon, I know, as imbued with old-fashioned 
notions. We have not been born and bred up in the Wagner atmo- 
sphere, &c.’? Now—oh I feel so angry I hardly know how to begin—I never 
said a word about Wagner, and I won’t be “ we’d” with anybody—till I’m 
married. And as to having “old-fashioned notions,” I—[ have NOT. I 
am only just turned nineteen, and I call it a great shame to have my words 
so twisted. ‘“ Not born and bred in a Wagnerian atmosphere!” I should 
think not indeed! If he had he would have been more correct in his pre- 
mises and consistent in his developments. ‘ We will be tolerant,” will 
we? I won’t, atleast, not with Mr. Crump—Frump he ought to be called. I 
know nothing about Venus and the “meretricious tastes of the 
age,” and the less music has to do with either of them the better 
but I do know that Wagner’s operas are finer 
works of art than those of Verdi and Donizetti. I am not so “old- 
fashioned” as not to know and be able to appreciate that. As to Handel’s 
and Mozart’s accompaniments being “bald,” I can tell Mr. Crump that 
they were thought very complicated and full in their day; I saw them so 
described in a musty old volume I once came across. That they sound thin 
now is asign of our progress, I suppose. As to the “ shock-headed accompani- 
ments of Wagner,” it is better to be shock-headed than thick-headed or pig- 
headed, Mr. Crump. I need not comment on the “music and drama 
married ” phrase, since you, Mr. Editor, have kindly done so for me, for 
which accept the best thanks of 


in my opinion, 


Your irate 
LiniAn SUNFLOWER. 


P.S.—I should like to thank E. A. C. for his or her effort to explain 
what makes a nation musical, but I am not sure I quite understand the 
question even now. E. A. CU. says : “'The productions of composers make a 
nation musical.” .Are we, therefore, a poetical nation because we have 
produced Milton and Shakespeare? Somehow I don’t think we are. Is 
there a great sale for poetry, and do publishers buy poems greedily? I 
should be glad to know this, as I have written some “poetry” myself, 
which I would not at all mind selling. 
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EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY, 
—— 


The following is the text of Draft Ordinance Instituting a Faculty and 
a Curriculum and System of Graduation in Music in the University of 
Edinburgh, submitted to the Scottish Universities Commissioners, 1889 :— 

Whereas by the Universities (Scotland) Act 1889, Section 14, power is 
given to the Commissioners for the purposesjof the Act by Sub-section (3) to 
create new Feaculties in the Universities of Scotland ; and by Sub-section (5) 
to regulate (b) the course of study and the manner of teaching, the length 
of the academical session or sessions, the manner of examination, the 
qualifications, appointment, and number of.examiners, and the amount and 
manner of their remuneration; (d) The granting of degrees and the insti- 
tution of new degrees; and (e) The institution of an examination either 
on entering the University, or as a preliminary condition of entering on 
the course of study for a degree in any faculty, or of both such examina- 
tions; and whereas it would be an advantage to institute a faculty of 
music in the University of Edinburgh, and to make regulations for the 
course of study and granting of degrees in the said faculty. Therefore 
the Commissioners statute and ordain— 

I. A faculty of music shall be instituted in the University of Edinburgh, 
consisting of the Professors of Music, Physics, and Physiology, and such 
other professors as the University Court may determine. 

II. The Professor of Music shall deliver, during the winter session, 
such course of lectures on harmony, and one other branch of musical study 
required for graduation, as may be approved by the Senatus, and on the 
history of music, including the development and influence of Scottish and 
other national music ; and he shall personally direct work and study. 

III. The Professors of Physics and Physiology respectively, or lecturers 
appointed by the University Court, shall give short courses on—(a) Theory 
of sound ; and (b) Physiology of the voval and auditory organs. 

IV. The Professor of Music, or one or more lecturers appointed by the 
University Court, shall deliver short courses of lectures, with practical in- 
struction on counterpoint, instrumentation including the organ, treatment 
of voices in composition, etc. 

V. Two degrees in music shall be conferred by the University of Edin- 
burgh, namely, “ Bachelor of Music” and “ Doctor of Music.” 

VI. The preliminary examination for the said degree shall be of the same 
standard as that for degrees in science, and shail be in the following sub- 
jects :—English, Latin or Greek, arithmetic, and the elements of mathe- 
matics ; and any two on the following subjects :—German, French, Italian, 
mathematics of a higher standard, and physics. 

VII. Exemption from the preliminary for graduation in music be granted 
under similar conditions to those for graduatian in medicine and science. 

VIII. Candidates shall be required, during at least one winter session, to 
attend (1) the lectures of the professor of music; (2) two or more short 
practical courses on musical subjects; and (3) at least two other short 
courses of such lectures on scientific subjects connected with music as the 
Senatus may from time to time consider expedient, such as physiology of 
the vocal and auditory organs, and theory of sound. 

IX. Each candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Music: should be 
required to pass two examinations. 

X. For the first examination the following subjects shall be prescribed :— 
(1) Harmony in not more than four parts ; (2) Counterpoint in three parts; 
(3) Musical modes and scales ; (4) The elements of the structure and func- 
tions of the auditory and vocal organs; and (5) Sound, in so far as con- 
nected with theory of music. The examination in each of these subjects 
shall be to the extent fixed from time to time by the Senatus, and shall be 
partly written and partly oral. ; 

XI. After having passed the first examination, but before beingadmitted 
to the second, the candidate shall be required to compose an exercise in 
accordance with detailed regulations to be issued from time to time by the 
Senatus. This exercise shall be lodged with the Professor of Music at such 
time before the second examination as shall be fixed from time to time by 
the Senatus, anc shall be accompanied by a written declaration that the 
work is entirely the candidate’s own composition. Should this exercise be 
approved by the examiners, the candidate shall be admitted to the 
second examination, which shall include :—(1) Harmony in not 
more than five parts; (2) Counterpoint in not more than five 
parts; (3) Canon and Imitation in two parts; (4) Fugue in two 
parts ; (5) Form in musical composition ; (6) History of musical forms 
and rules, and of the principal inventors and improvers in the art and 
science of music, and epochs and characteristics of some of the greatest 





compositions; (7) Pitch and quality of organ stops, and pitch, quality, and 
compass of orchestral instruments ; (8) Playing at sight from vocal and instru- 
mental score and from figured bass? (9) Critical knowledge of certain full 
scores ,by the great classical composers; and (10) Theoretical principles 
governing progression, etc., in harmony. The extent of examination in 
these subjects shall be fixed from time to time by the Senatus; and the 
examination shall be partly written and partly oral and practical. 

XII. The examiners for both examinations shall be—(1) The Professor 
of Music; (2) a Doctor of Music appointed by the University Court; 
and (3) one or more Examiners in Science appointed by the University 
Court. 

XIII. Bachelors of Music of the University of Edinburgh of not less 
than three years’ standing, and of not less than twenty-four years of age, 
shall be permitted to proceed to the degree of Doctor of Music under the 
following regulations :— 

XIV. The candidate shall produce satisfactory evidence that he has been 
studying music during three years after taking the degree of Bachelor 
of Music. An exercise, declared in writing to be entirely the 
candidate’s own composition, shall be sent to the professor of 
music at such time prior to the day of examination as may 
be fixed from time to time by the Senatus. This exercise shall be in 
accordance with detailed regulations to be issued from time to time by 
the Senatus, and should it be approved by the examiners, the candidate 
shall be eligible for examination in the following subjects :—(1) Harmony 
in its higher branches; (2) Counterpoint up to eight parts; (3) Canon in 
not more than four parts; (4) Fugue; (5) Form in musical composition ; 
(6) Treatment of voizes in composition; (7) Orchestration; and (8) The 
art of music since the beginning of the 15th century historically con- 
sidered. The extent of examination in these subjects shall be fixed from 
time to time by the Senatus, and the examination shall be mainly written, 
but may be partly oral and practical, and shall extend over three days. 

XV. The examiners shall be the same as for the degree of Bachelor of 
Music. 

XVI. The Senatus shall have power to confer the degree of Doctor of 
Music honoris causa; but only in very exceptional cases. 

University of Edinburgh, 19th December, 1690. The proposed draft 
ordinance for instituting a faculty of music in the University and granting 
degrees therein was communicated to the Senatus Academicus as required 
by the Act. Their views were considered by the Court on the 15th inst., 
and the draft ordinance was then adopted as above. 

J. Curistison, W.S., Secretary. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL 
MUSICIANS. 
—_—_——_--}-—_- 
CONFERENCE IN LIVERPOOL, 

The sixth annual conference of the National Society of Professional 
Musicians was opened in Liverpool on Tuesday by a reception at the Grand 
Hotel, Lime-street, and a conversasione at the Free Library and Museum 
in the evening. The reception during the afternoon was purely of a 
formal character, the general body of the members gathering for the pur- 
pose of mutual introduction and being received by the Executive Com- 
mittee. The members of this committee were Messrs. W.I. Argent and 
W. D. Hall (Liverpool), Carl Heinecke (Liscard), Dr. W. H. Hunt (Bir- 
kenhead), and Mr. Edward Chadfield, the general secretary. A large 
number of members, both ladies and gentlemen, attended, and matters 
affecting the society were discussed for an hour or so. 

In the evening, by permission of the Library, Museum, and Arts Com- 
mittee, a conversazione was given in the Free Library and Museum, the 
central hall of the latter institution being the principal scene of operations. 
There was a very large attendance, and during the evening the Mayor (Mr. 
J. B. Morgan) attended, and made a tour of the rooms. On the ground 
floor of the central hall there was displayed a most interesting collection 
of musical instruments used in bygone ages, and from the most primitive of 
these the evolution of the modern instrument was easily traceable. The old- 
fashioned and graceful spinnet was represented by a beautiful instrument 
lent by Mr. A. Richardson, of Chester, the Archgological Society of which 
city sent a set of recorders, or old flutes, of deep and mellow tones. The oldest 
style of flute, however, was seen in a fac-simile set of the instruments 
recently discovered in Egypt by Mr. Flinders Petrie, the flutes being lent 
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by Mr. T. L. Southgate, of London. Local musicians also lent a helping 
hand, Mr. W. I. Argent, Dr. Hunt, and Mr. Swift having a number of 
interesting exhibits from all ages and all parts of the world. Old music 
was also given a place, and the whole combined to make an exhibition of a 
deeply valuable and instructive character. Mr. Argent’s orchestra gave a 
charming programme of music in the upper hall, and the rendering of the 
numbers set down was much enjoyed. 

The business of the conference commenced formally on Wednesday 
morning. 

The Mayor, in opening the proceedings, said it afforded him much 
pleasure to give the members a welccme to Liverpool. Although their 
society was a new one, he had no doubt a career of progress was before 
them, and that they would increase in both numbers and prestige. He 
could hardly call himself a professional musician, although he did regard 
himself as being one practically (laughter). It gave him much pleasure 
to welcome the representatives of the professional musicians of England to 
the city during his year of office. He was pleased to have been present 
at the interesting conversazione the preceding evening, and it struck him 
while examining the old musical instruments there that the people of 
Liverpool little knew what valuable treasures they possessed (hear, hear). 
He believed the Liverpool Museum had as fine a collection of such instru- 
ments as any museum in Great Britain (hear, hear). 

Mr. Edwin Chadfield, the general secretary of the society, then read a 
number of letters of apology for non-attendance, among them being one 
from Sir Charles Hatlé, who wished that the conference might be very suc- 
cessful (applause). Sir John Stainer in his letter said that although he at 
one time thought the society might do some mischief. (laughter), he now 
gave it his warmest support, as he believed it would be of great benefit to 
the profession (applause). Alderman Samuelson also expressed his regret 
at being unable to attend, and Mr. W. T. Best in his letter wished success 
to the conference. 

The Mayor having vacated the chair to attend a meeting of the City 
Council, Mr. E. H. Thorne (London) took the presidency. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Secretary read the annual report which stated during the past eight 
years the progress of the society had been continuous both in numbers and 
influence, and since June last no less than sixty-eight new members 
had been elected. Among the members were doctors in music, 
graduates in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Dublin, 
and degrees conferred by the Archbishop of Canterbury; 52 bachelors 
in music, graduates of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, <c., 
31 members, fellows, and associates of the Royal Academy of Music; 
31 licentiates of the Royal Academy of Music ; five professors and associates 
of the Royal College of Music; 79 fellows and associates of the College of 
Organists ; 28 licentiates and assoeiates of Trinity College, London; 10 
professors at the Guildhall School of Music; 18 who held diplomas from 
foreign conservatoires of music ; and 271 who held appointments as organists 
—12 incathedrals. The society might consequently claim to be not only 
representative of the leading educational institutions but of the musical 
profession generally, and thus to have made considerable progress towards 
that organisation of the profession which was one of the first objects sought 
to be attained. The interest in the conferences was unabated, and repre- 
sentatives were present that day from all parts of the country. The 
general fund had increased during the past session from £192 to £328. 
Soon after the formation of the society many of the members wished to 
establish a system of local examinations, and the council felt this was a 
duty which ought to be undertaken. Another important object—that of 
making provision for misfortune, sickness, or death—had been seriously 
considered, and after discussing various schemes it was thought that the 
society would be at some risk in adopting any of them. Practical expres- 
sion of the members’ desire to do something in that direction had, never- 
theless, been given, the northern and Yorkshire divisions and the North 
Midland section having all made grants to widows and families of deceased 
members, and the South Midland section had set apart one-seventh of its 
income to form the nucleus of a fund for such purposes. The necessity 
not only to organise and unite the profession, but also to obtain for it the 
same legal recognition and social status already accorded to nearly every 
other profession, had never been lost sight of by the general council. In 
June last a committee was appointed to obtain information on this subject. 
It would be premature as yet to say what measures might ultimately be 
adopted, but all that was possible would be done to further this most im- 
portant object. In the future, as in the past, the objects for which the 





society was established would be consistently and conscientiously striven 
for. Membership would be sought to be increased until all deserving of a 
place were brought within the fold; with increased resources the means of 
extending social intercourse and artistic activity will be more largely pro- 
vided. The culture of music in all its forms would be assiduously 
encouraged ; every effort would be made to make membership a guarantee 
to the public of competency and efficiency, and the society would claim to 
be heard in defence of the rights of musicians in any legislation which 
might be proposed that would affect the profession. Looking at the progress 
already made, there was no rerson to doubt that the foundation had been 
laid of an association which would in the near future place the musicians of 
this country in the position to which, intellectually and socially, they were 
justly entitled—namely, second to no profession but that which from its 
sacred character must always be awarded the place of honour (applause). 

The chairman observed that they should all be much gratified at the 
report. It struck his mind that at present they should pay attention to 
the practical rather than to the theoretic side of music, for what was 
phenomenal a few years ago was now only average (hear, hear). 

The report was then unanimously adopted on the motion of Dr. King, 
seconded by Mr. Ward. 

After the arrangements for the next conference had been discussed, and 
Newcastle chosen as the locality, Miss Oliveria Prescott read a paper on 
* Poetical meanings in union with musical design.” Miss Prescott begam 
her paper by dividing the title in half, explaining first what she understood 
by poetical meaning, next by musica! design. 

The former is the picture which lies upon the composer’s mind, causing 
an emotion which brings forth music. When performed the music causes 
an emotion in the hearer. In some minds this prociuces a picture, but in 
all it renders the imagination quicker to receive the picture that the com- 
poser places before them. He may so place it either by a programme, 
by the human voice joined with the music, or by an after-setting of some 
drama or poem. After a few)sarcastic words as to the ordinary idea of 
musical form, Miss Prescott sketched a broad theory of form, comparing it 
with the wave, or pulsation theory of sound. The pencil with which 
musical design is drawn is key, and key relationship. Design is an alter- 
nation between settled key and changing key. Special designs are included 
within this broad principle. 

Art is nature seen through the human mind. In nature things grow 
and develop after their special design: so the poet and musician. 
The creator is little, must work in design, and make the 
design of his music second the design of his poetic ideas. Ex- 
amples were quoted and short phrases of some were played. Eurydice’s 
song in C minor in Gluck’s “‘ Orfeo ””—a rondo with a modulating episode ; 
the Queen of Night’s song in D minor, in the “ Magic Flute,” a sonata; 
the overture to “ Der Freyschiitz,” a sonata. In the two vocal works it 
was shown that where the words bore a meaning that could be dwelt upon 
the key allied to them was continuous, and where the words were full of 
change in their ideas rapid change of key was used. The same principle 
was traced in the overture, the poetic interpretation of the musical ideas 
being proved from their recurrence in the opera. In the D minor song 
special points were the epitomised recapitulation which concentrated all the 
revengefulness of the first part and the coda. In the latter the shriek to 
the gods of vengeance agrees with the musical plan in confirming the close. 

Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” is a gigantic sonata form—a form 
which draws the whole together in its one idea of praise. 

In “ Fidelio,” when the words contain a staying, lasting idea, they are 
allied to a continuous key or to a complete form; when much changeis in the 
words or much action is in the story there is much modulation. In the 
“Golden Legend” the same principle holds good. In both, too, there is 
relation of key between the successive portions, which are in a lasting key. 
Key-form is a power of music jast as much as melody, harmony, rhythm, 
orchestration ; it encloses all those parts of music into a complete whole. 

The Chairman then read a paper upon “ Editing and Editors, with special 
reference to the Nocturnes and Polonaises of Chopin,” and dealt with the 
numerous differences between the various editors. 

In the afternoon the members of the conference attended a reception 
given in their honour by the Liverpool Musical Club, and in the evening 
were entertained at a conversazione given by Mr. James L. Bowes, the 
Japanese Consul. ~ 

Thursday’s meeting was held under the presidency of Mr. W. D. Hall, of 
Liverpool, who, in opening the proceedings, said he had received from Mr, 
Best a letter saying that he would be unable to play the great organ at St. 
George’a Hall th evening, and he regretted this very much, He had 
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however, arranged that during an interval in the concert to be given in the 
Small Concert-room at St. George’s Hall Mr. H. Grimshaw should give a 
short organ recital (applause). 

Mr. George Riseley, organist of Bristol Cathedral, read an interesting 
paper on “Local Orchestras.” In the course of his paper Mr. Riseley 
made reference to the often made allegation that the English people were 
of an unmusical nature, and also to the fact that orchestral concerts 
were so frequently failures from a financial point of view. If English 
people really merited that character it was entirely owing to 
the fact that their musical education was neglected. (hear, hear). 
If they gave the English people the advantages enjoyed by Continental 
nations we would soon be pre-eminent among musical nations (applause). 
He was convinced that if the proper means and the right methods were 
adopted we would be a musical nation in the best sense of the word. The 
mass of the people showed their love of music by the eagerness with which 


they attended any musical entertainment which they had the capacity to . 


understand, and they showed their aptitude for music by their excellent 
performances with the easiest, if not the most beautiful of all instruments, 
the human voice (applause). Our choral singing would bear comparison 
with that of any country, and nobody could deny its excellence. The 
success attained by some of our English composers, and also by English 
students, showed that whether they were or were not an unmusical people 
—and he thought they were not—they might at least claim to have done 
well according to their advantages. It had always been a matter of great 
surprise to him that the English people, who certainly were second to none 
in vocal music, should have remained content for so long a time 
with being but half-educated, and had made no serious attempt 
to excel in the equally important branch of instrumental music. 
He believed that if the two departments had been cultivated side 
by side we should now have been far ahead of our Continental brethren. 
It was, indeed, a remarkable fact, as showing the absence of real attempts 
to organise local orchestras, that in this thickly-populated country only 
three provincial towns gave a series of orchestral concerts by their own 
efforts, and even then two of these towns engaged a portion of their orchestra 
from a distance, and not from their own ranks. The late Duke of 
Albany, speaking at Manchester some years ago on the accusation that 
Englishmen were unmusical, deplored the over-concentration of music in 
the country, and that all the large towns, having no orchestras of their 
own, had to depend on the over-worked musicians of London and Man- 
chester. His Royal Highness said that this resulted in music coming in 
sudden surfeits after long fasts, instead of forming a steady and regular 
part of life. The towns, he said, had to depend on musical festivals at 
long intervals, instead of having series of regular concerts, and these 
festivals were all got up in a great hurry and excitement (ap- 
plause). And Sir John Stainer, at Oxford last year, spoke much 
in the same strain, and said he would never be inclined to call 
a town musical simply because at stated intervals it imported a 
train load of clever performers, who left at the end of a week with a 
considerable addition to both their reputation and their purses (laughter). 
Sir John continued: ‘‘ A few years ago it seemed not improbable that one or 
two well-known bands might become caterers for all the orchestral concerts 
in the kingdom, going about from place to place like a circus or a menagerie 
(laughter). No doubt much pleasure and a certain amount of instruction 
is culled from these excellent peripatetic bands; but we shall never be a 
musical nation until our largest and wealthiest towns possessed their own 
complete orchestra, choral society, and opera company, capable of giving 
good performances of masterpieces of all kinds, and carefully nurturing all 
local talent (applause). The engagement of an orchestra from other towns 
served to starve everything in that particular town which engaged it. Of 
course there was also the incentive to local musicians in the knowledge that 
when they became proficient enough they would get the engagements 
(hear, hear). If the monopoly of one or two bands was broken down every 
large town might hope to be the centre of attraction to many instru- 
mentalists, and this would serve the purpose, amongst others, of 
reducing the expense of their concerts. That expense was one 
reason for the losses on orchestral concerts, and the only 
remedy was the foundation of local orchestras. In regard to 
State concerts, he regretted to say it was quite the exception to 
see the names of native composers on the programme; and this was also the 
case in other great concerts and festivals, and this gave but little encour- 
agement to native composers to write symphonies or overtures which never 
would be performed. Another serious evil was that English composers 
were forced to put their works in the hands of foreigners, who had no 





interest in the success of the music. He invited his hearers to understand 
that in this he was attacking a system rather than individuals, and it was 
a system which had done more than anything else to retard the musical 
education of the country, to seriously affect the attendances at orchestral 
concerts, and to cause us to be looked upon on the Continent and even in 
our own country as an unmusical people. He was happy to think that the 
country was now ripe for some scheme to improve musical education in the 
provinces, and was even demanding it. He would suggest the founding of 
a good school of music in every city of importance, and he thought they 
should look to the Imperial or the municipal governments for the necessary 
help. The money, under the Local Taxation Act, which was to be devoted 
to technical education, might afford them an opportunity. He suggested 
that the council of the society should formulate a scheme, and the Mayors 
of the large towns be asked to call meetings in order to consider what 
steps should be taken for founding such schools (applause). 

An interesting discussion followed, in which the chairman, Mr. Arthur 
Page, Dr. Hiles, and Mr. S. S. Stretton took part. 

Mr. Ridley Prentice, A.R.A.M., gave a-paper upon “ The training of the 
hands by means of finger gymnastics, with special reference to the techni- 
con.” The question which he dealt with was whether they could not by 
some means materially decrease the time employed in the acquisition of 
purely mechanical technique, more especially in the study of pianoforte 
playing. He showed the working of the technicon, which he advocated as 
a desirable aid to the study of the piano, and one which would save much 
time in perfecting the technique of a player. 

In the afternoon the members of the society and their friends paid a visit, 
on the invitation of Messrs. Ismay, Imrie, and Co., to the steamship 
Majestic, which was lying in the North Docks. 

A concert was held during the evening in the small concert-room, St. 
George’s Hall, the entire programme—which was arranged by a special 
committee—being composed and executed by members of the society. ‘The 
progamme was as follows :— 

Sonata in F Sharp MimOT .....0...00000cersesssocecsessosesees Madame Emily Lawrence. 
Pianforte, Madame Emily Lawrence. 
Violin, Mr. Charles Fletcher. 
Tenpromptes itr: G Milsbor ianiccssinicasecceediccess cecvesiscsceicdveiveneds Miss L. G. M. Blyth. 
Pianoforte, Miss Isabella Stuart Smyth. 
Wa i a ia cccseni ca aeiia eiepnnss on opaaks vba stesams cies sors gual John C. Ward. 
Madame Henrietta Tomlinson, Miss Marianne Tomlinson, and 
Mr. Wm. H. Cummings. 
Duet (Concertina and Pianoforte).............c..csseeeeceeceeeeeceescerenees John C. Ward. 
Concertina, The Composer. 
Pianoforte, Mr. H. Stanley Hawley, R.A.M. 
Chorus—" Sing a Song of Sixpence”’............ sista Tibi okapstis ni bpives Dr. C. J. Frost. 
Mr. J. F. Swift’s Choir. 

Tio Whar. Bi lta MING, 66s cs Givi snsiad padstenenn se sVetekytiesbessnscaerenny Algernon Ashton. 
Pianoforte, Mr. E. H. Thorne. Violin, Mr. Jules Koopman. 
Violoncello, Mr. Maurice Koopman. 

Premiere Grande Sonate in A Flat, Op. 8 ........cssessssssseeeceeerees C. E. Stephens. 
Pianoforte, Miss Ada L. Richardson. 

The piano used was a magnificent Broadwood, kindly sent for the use of 


the society by Messrs. Broadwood. 


Tae conference was resumed on Friday morning undeér the presidency of 
Mr. A. F. Smith, Mus. Bac. (Derby), who gave a paper on “ Musical Nota- 
tion.” They should, he said, confidently make notation as simple and con- 
cise as possible, as that was the best way in which they could promote 
music. The reader then gave a history of musical notation from the 
earliest times in which it were known to have existed. The present style 
of naming notes was altogether meaningless, and should be altered 
(applause). He did not, however, think the Curwen style of calling the 
notes—half ; quarter ; and so on—would quite meet the requirements of the 


present state of things. What they really required was a system of writing _ 


down the values of sub divisions of a beat which should be as clear to the 
eye as to the ear (hear, hear). He was of Sir John Stainer’s opinion, that 
the work of inquiry into the peculiar difficulties, anomalies, and inconsis- 
tencies of musical notation with the hope of finding a satisfactory remedy 
for some of them could not be undertaken with a better chance of success 
than by the Society of Musicians (applause). He thought a stave giving 
a place for every semitone would do away with much confusion and un- 
necessary task on the memory. Among the suggestions for improvement 
were that the lines should be named in every group of five ; that the clef 
lines should be coloured differently ; that the double flat sign should be 
simplified, and that the double sharp should be similarly treated ; that the 
entrance into a new key should be shown by writing the new signature 
enly; and that as much as possible of the foreign phraseology of musical 
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terms should be abolished. All these tended towards the simplification of 
methods. There had been great changes in the materials at their disposal, 
and they should think out some simpler method of notation (applause). 

A discussion followed, several members speaking on each side, for and 
against the suggestions contained in the paper. Finally it was decided 
that the various questions raised should be discussed in meetings of the 
local centres. 

The election of a president was then considered, but after a long and 
animated discussion it was dccided not to elect a president, as it was 
thought to be better for the interests of the society not to elect one at the 
present stage. 

The next conference will commence on January 5th, 1892, at Newcastle, 
and the chairmen appointed were Dr. Mackenzie, Sir Charles Hallé, and Mr. 
Ions (Neweastle), with Mr. George Riseley and Dr. Charles Vincent as sup- 
plementary chairmen. 

A committee and other officers having been appointed, a vote of thanks 
to the chairman terminated the proceedings. 

In the afternoon the Mayor (Mr. J. B. Morgan) and Miss Morgan were 
“At Home” to the members of the conference and others in the Town Hall. 
There was a very large number of guests. 

One of the most interesting entertainments of the week, however, was 
that given by Mr. H. E. Rensburg, who, taking advantage of the presence 
in Liverpool of Mr. Stavenhagen and his wife, invited a large number of 
members to meet the distinguished pair. The following short but inte- 
resting programme was given : 


MO NRNN iid iaacstesiadderscseisepinccics saaeade aor 

Cp MI oor cies cacdovsnces<isakeccddecentscateteddoctons } Stavenhagen 

(Cc) Hoe Dlinkt der Than  .....ccec....ccccesccesese <dacdaeslieestetaibes du Rubinstein 
Madame Stavenhagen. 

(a) Isolden’s Liebestod. ............ccsccccesesesesesereeeee isoncian Wagner—Liszt 
CF RNG Bi MND PII oss Sic ceataetesnacesabesscscccs'scqvasousvaabinnd Chopin 
Herr Stavenhagen. 

Aria der Elisabeth (Tannhauser) .............ceccecceseeeseenneeees paccaseees Wagner 
Madame Stavenhagen. 

I, TEREe SO a csiincacancacavusbsnas densateiuan siemiansalbiiitbans FP ccataiind Liszt 
Herr Stavenhagen. 


The closing function of the conference was a banquet held at the Grand 
Hotel on Friday evening, the Mayor presiding. Mr. Cummings proposed 
the Chairman’s health, and to Mr. Rensberg fell the task of giving the 
toast of the evening—* Success to the N.S. P.M.” He spoke warmly of 
the work which the Society might accomplish, and his eulogies were 
acknowledged by Mr. Chadfield, the Secretary. 





THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
—_—@—_—. 


The exhibition of works of old masters is an institution of a twofold 
value : it may be looked at from a social point of view, with the accompani- 
ments of a new winter bonnet and pretty lorgnette, or from an educational 
standpoint which demands esthetic raiment, alittle enthusiasm and a good 
light. The less serious view is perhaps that of the social viewer ; but then, 
as the present age is one in which all life is a joke, in which we play at 
being serious merely while we inwardly laugh at the hugeness of the fun, 
this is undoubtedly the correct view to take. Why? Are we not mad 
about art? Do we not shop at Liberty’s? Do not West-end drapers and 
general dealers hold annual art exhibitions? Is not every toyshop 
full of artistic novelties? And yet we scream with suppressed 
delight when we think of the glorious effect of the sham 
in which§§we are indulging, and which looks so very serious. 
Great goodness! how we laugh when we think that in the ages when 
these good men painted they were really in earnest, poor fellows; that they 
worked with all their heart in the work; that their art was the production 
of a period which demanded the best effort to decorate those buildings 
which were built with the best skill, furnished by craftsmen who laboured 
with love at their craft, and actually sought to make good furniture, 
sparing no pains to make it solid, decorative sometimes, at any rate real. 
What fun! How ridiculous to think that these people for several 
centuries were really in earnest, that they actually spent their life in 
making real things, while we make nothing real and ten times the number 
of articles. Too absurd. How can they really have lived? not life but 
existence was their lot ; no newspapers with Socialist meetings and Socialist 

spoutings of liberty and equality; no thrilling murders in front parlours or 





East End back streets to make literature of, firstly in the aforesaid papers 
and then in the novel which we read as we rush down to the midlands to 
play at butcher in my lord’s covert for a week. These poor people actually 
meant what they did ; they wanted freedom and obtained it; they murdered 
men and meant to murder, never for a moment enjoying the fun as we do, 
with all the ghastliest details at the breakfast table on the morrow. But 
there, enough, or we shall be thought serious. Sufficient is it that society 
likes art, with Velasquez for choice, just at present, and there is art, with 
Velasquez also. It was indeed a happy accident which brought Velasquez 
into prominence just recently, since we have gained the addition to our 
National collection of so fine a work, through the bias of the time, as that 
recently bought. In the present collection are three of the Spanish 
naturalist jpainter’s efforts not one of which exhibits ail the qualities of 
mastery which are found in the new purchase, although their interest is 
great; andin the portrait of Philip the. naturalism is of so daring a cha- 
racter as to challenge criticism—but we are taking the social view. 

To a student not the least interesting feature in the collection is that of 
the portraiture, of which the examples are varied, and yet with a sufficient 
number of canvases from each hand to afford ground for comparison and 
education. There is Velasquez, as we have said, with his contemporaries, 
Van Dyck and Franz Hals, while a later cycle includes Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Romney. In the work of these men are to be found perhaps 
every quality which can be desired of art when employed in portraiture. 
Velasquez gives character to his models with great force; Van Dyck 
expresses it with a power of persuasion which is equally convincing ; and Hals, 
relying upon a free rendering in forcible technical language, impresses us 
with asense of truth in his work obtained by imitative accuracy,atruthatall 
glinting through the dash of gay humour, the humour of long glasses and 
good stories. Of our English portrait painters, undoubtedly the palm must 
go to Gainsborough. The grace of line which makes the portraits of Sir 
Joshua’s decorative pictures is not found on his canvases, at least not in 
such happy combination ; yet it is never missed, while the technical qualities 
in the works are invariably of high order, and the individuality will be 
found in each case to proceed not from the painter alone but from the 
subject also. Indeed Thomas Gainsborough is an artist, not of a school of 
a period, but of the school which has existed and will exist in all the time 
of art’s continuance—the school of earnest painters, who have felt that 
beauty is truth, truth beauty, remembering that truth and fact need not 
necessarily mean the same. ‘The large oil landscapes of Turner’s are disap- 
pointing, and as they are, perhaps, the chief examples of landscape art in the 
exhibition, the student must fall back on Gainsborough, not a poor conso- 
lation after all, for Gainsborough, if not strong enough to resist ali conven- 
tion in his landscape work, at least avoided the classical element, and 
brought love and care to aid him in expression. It is true that Crome is 
represented, but not in a satisfactory manner ; neither of his works are 
equal to the delightful stretch of down which ornaments a roomful of 
British art at the National Gallery. The most earnest and least social, as 
in many cases the least technically valuable works, are those gathered 
together in the fourth room, works wrought in the fulness of faith by men 
of Florence, Lombardy, Venice, and the Low Countries. A St. Jerome of 
Flemish ideal, and of the fifteenth century, by no means a valuable artistic 
production, good rather as historical to the public, is nevertheless so 
naively charming, so evidently a work of devotion that seriousness 
cannot fail to be enchanted into admiration, while the man of naturalistic 
tendencies will find much happiness in noting the care with which the 
Saint has hung up his mantle on a bush, crowned a sapling with his hat, 
and set the lion as a watch-dog over all. The pictures of Luini, whose best 
work is probably in his frescoes, show clearly that the painter understood 
the value of the quality we talk of so much at the present day—decorative 
character. This is obtained chiefly in Luini’s case by colour, strong rich 
tones of which are combined with a daring born of a set purpose. There- 
fore are his Three Martyrs, the doings of whom are recorded on several 
panels, as pleasant and cheerful as spots of decorative colour when viewed 
at the right distance as they are morally exhilarating when they are 
inspected closely. 

In short, the student who really is a student, and not afraid to think, 
will be the more convinced than ever by the collection at present on the 
walls of Burlington House that the work of our artists of to-day show on 
the whole a greater power of execution, with a greater want of artistic 
feeling or purpose, than has at any time been the case in art; whereas to 
the social viewer art will still bear the complex aspect presented by the 
union of an inexplicable riddle, with a certain degree of boredom, to the 
solution of which the Nineteenth Century’s art lends little or no aid. 
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‘**WOODBARROW FARM.” 
ee ee 
Lonpon, Wepnespay, 14rH Janvary, 1891. 


My Dear Mr. Fietpmovsz,— 

Messrs. Jerome and Thorne are lucky men. If you will wait a 
moment and let me lead up to it oratorically—or, better still, if 
you skip the next paragraph—I will tell you why. 

It is not because Mr. Thorne has just opened a reconstructed 
and really pretty theatre in place of the dingy Vaudeville that we 
knew; it is not because his first production there—Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome’s “ Woodbarrow Farm ”—was hailed with the shouts which 
the name of our latest humorist never fails to draw from 
enthusiastic firstnighters; it is not because “ Woodbarrow Farm ” 
is a pretty play—almost as pretty as its name; it is not even 
because Mr. Thorne made a speech so good tbat it was almost as 
good as silence. It is not—but by this time you are perhaps 
almost ready to hear what it is “ because.” 

Most of the newspapers have found fault with the new play: and 
I read their criticisms with delight, and in my mind hailed Thorne 
and Jerome as thrice-fortunate. For I do believe that this is one 
of those rare occasions on which the candid friend—as there are 
several dozens of him—is likely to be of some real use. 

I have seen first nights often enough, when the pit shouted, the 
critics “enthused,” and only the judicious grieved. Then of a 
score of newspapers perhaps one alone pointed out some gross but 
curable fault in the new play; and the manager thought seriously 
of withdrawing his advertisement from that paper, and the author 
said, “What have I done to offend that man since last summer? 
Why he praised my last play!” whick was a good one. 

But now that everybody says the new play wants doctoring I 
do hope that Mr. Jerome will take thought and doctor ; and then I 
believe that “ Woodbarrow Farm” will live happily ever after—or 
at least long enough to make the Vaudeville manager and the 
Vaudeville author very prosperous people. Put to rights here and 
there, I am pretty sure that it isa play which audiences will like 
better than critics; and after ail the only way to find how you 
have made the people’s heart beat in the pit is by feeling its pulse, 
which is in the box-office. 

I admit staginess, I admit faulty construction ; but there is so 
much prettiness, so much fun, even in one Act so much dramatic 
force, in the play, that—altered as hereinafter mentioned—I think it 
is sure to please. The beginning and ending of the play in the old 
Exmoor farmhouse: the spirit which the author has exactly indi- 
cated in his quotation from Kingsley’s wonderful song, “ When all 
the world was young, lad ;” even, I will say, the romance of the old 
story which, sincerely treated, is always fresh—the story of the 
country lad, who dreams of London and fortune, and having his 
wish falls among thieves: all these things are what the “ pit and 
gallery” want—and by the pit and gallery I mean most of the 
people who sit in the dress circle and stalls. The “average man” 
likes these things ; and by the average man I mean—not myself nor 
you, of course, my dear sir—but just about everybody else. 

As to the alterations that should be made—which, to my poor 
mind, ought to have been evident enough to whoever saw the 
matinée of two years ago, when the play was first produced. Then 
I said, as I say now, that one thing must be done: another thing 
ought to be done: and a third thing should have been done 
originally, but I fear that it is too late now. 

For the“ must.” Surely, my dear Mr. Jerome, you cannot fail 





to see that that Seeond Act needs thorough overhauling. Perhaps 
the only thing absolutely necessary to make the play a success is 
the removal of twenty minutes from this long and straggling Act— 
but till that is removed not a hundred new smoking-rooms can 
bring success to the Vaudeville. There is that part of the young 
masher, so pleasantly played by Mr. Gillmore—away with him; 
why cumbereth he the ground? All this business of the blood- 
suckers, indeed—done once for all and capitally in “‘ Money ”—is 
quite sufficiently indicated in the scenes with the adventuress, her 
father, andher husband. The rest is neither new, true, nor agree- 
able—the scene in which the woman starts a mild Bohemian orgy 
in her young lover’s house, especially, is of a gigantic impossi- 
bility. Bring forth the carving-knife, and out with it! 

A smaller point in this Act raises a less obvious question of 
construction. Should not the audience guess from the first that 
the adventuress is already married? If they do not, her conduct 
seems to them unnatural and the play unreal. The alteration 
which I said it was now too late to make also concerns this lady. 
As she and her father belong, not to an episode, but to the main 
plot of the play, it would surely have been better to bring them on 
in the first Act, and so substitute a little action for the longwinded 
talk of the preliminary explanation. 

Alteration No. 2—the one which “ought to be done ”—is for 
the manager, not for the author. In these days of mechanical 
changes there could have been no difficulty in going from 
Tableau I. to Tableau II. of the last Act without dropping that 
depressing, deadening curtain even for a minute. Ask Mr. Bruce 
Smith—he would set you a nice little library-scene, inside the 
farmhouse scene, lowering the lights for twenty seconds, and have 
you back at Exmoor with no delay (and, I believe, very little 
expense). 

There! Now if “ Woodbarrow Farm” be not made a success no 
one can possibly say that it is my fault. But remember, when you 
come to see it, that I have only pointed out technical errors of con- 
struction, and the way to remedy them. Merits and faults of a 
higher kind I have not this time touched upon; I will only say 
that the dialogue is often very bright indeed, and sometimes—as 
in the first short scene between the scamp and his daughter—really 
dramatic; but the characters seem to have been taken bodily 
from Mr. Jerome’s excellent repertory of such things called “Stage- 
land.” Here is the country bumpkin of a thousand plays, here 
his co-eternal mother, here the innocent rusti¢ lass whose purity 
has preserved her even from the Devonshire accent. Here are the 
villain who “smiles and smiles,” the adventuress auz cigarettes, her 
comic father—these two, of course, founded on “ L’Aventuriére,” 
by kind permission of the executors of the late M. Augier. Here 
are coincidences, comic servants, movable dialects, damns,—all the 
paraphernalia of the complete dramatist. 

The acting is sometimes good, sometimes not so good. Miss 
Emily Thorne and Mr. Hamilton Knight played their old parts: 
the lady is excellent on traditional lines, and the goodness of the 


gentleman’s acting is shown by the fact that he makes a sudden | 


death, in no way led up to, seem yet in no way unnatural. As the 
true heir, I thought him hardly so good as before—he made less 
distinction in manner between the two men. 

That adventuress rather bothers Miss Vane ; the part is so 
stagey. She does a good deal with it, but hardly diminishes the 
staginess. Miss Ella Banister improves most distinctly ; but she 
is hardly strong enough —yet. 

For once Mr. Thorne has contented himself with a part quite 
subordinate—that of Piffin, the impossible but effective valet; 
and he plays it broadly and firmly, making every line tell. His 
brother, “Mr. Fred.,” has gotten himself a new voice and a new 
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face—there is real character in his well thought out Colonel Dexter. 
Mr. Cecil York is thoroughly satisfactory as the usual villain ; and 
Mr. Grove plays a small part well. 

But the weight of the piece is on the shoulders of Mr. Bernard 
Gould, and he bears it, I won’t say easily, but worthily. This is 
by far the heaviest part that Mr. Gould has had to play, and one 
feels now and then a certain lack of variety, which means lack of 
experience. But, on the whole, I don’t know that any actor on our 
stage would have played it better: Mr. Gould is so fresh, so 
sympathetic, so unfailingly intelligent: one always watches him 
always with interest and with pleasure. Rarest thing of all, his 
accent, which may or may not have been Devonshire, had a reality 
about it which helped the play instead of destroying it. 

You shall see “ Woodbarrow Farm,” my dear Mr. Fieldmouse ; 


not unaccompanied by your faithful 
Mus 1n Ure. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
eee cee 


LXIV.—Domas Fits. 

Of all the French dramatists of the generation that is passing away M. 
Alexander Dumas the younger has by a great deal the most vivid pe 
sonality ; he is the most French, the most brilliant, the most individual, 
the most logical—often, to foreign eyes, the most absurd. He is, more- 
over, the only French dramatist of his time whose birth and early history 
have evidently coloured and influenced his work. 

The fact that Dumas the younger was the son—and, though afterwards 
legitimised, the illegitimate son—of Dumas the elder counts for a great 
deal in his plays; the more so as the father made a constant companion of 
the lad, and had taught him the complete art of making debts and being 
robbed by mistresses before he reached years of discretion. 

Fortunately, however, those years, when Dumas fils reached them—which 
was pretty early—were extremely discreet ones; nor are his plays a more 
complete contrast to those of Dumas pére than his life, after a boyhood some- 
what brief, has been. Unlike most men, he learnt the lesson that fate had 
set him, and profited by her severe schoeling. When he was alad his play- 
fellows—with the infernal cruelty of boyhood—bullied him because his mother 
was unmarried ; as a young man he saw through the hollowness of the gay life 
of Paris, in which his father’s prodigious vitality revelled to the end. He 
became the most respectable of citizens—but all the best of his plays were 
concerned with ladies of assailable virtue and illegitimate children. His 
schooling had made him tolerant; but the surroundings of his youth had 
impressed him—at the impressionable age—with the belief that the only 
subjects worthy of stage-treatment were those forbidden on the English 
stage ? 

Indeed, one may fairly prefer the puritanism of our Victorian theatre 
to the hard-and-fast rule which Dumas fils seems to have laid down for 
himself. “‘ Nothing but illicit love and its consequences need apply ” 
when the author of the “Dame aux Camélias”’ is choosing a story for a 
play. It is our British rule, “There must be a love-interest,” carried to 
an extreme even more absurd. 

It is characteristic of our century, of the time of Zola and Ibsen, that in 
his choice of subjects, often unsavoury, M. Dumas sets himself up as a 
moralist, a preacher. His most daring plays point some moral of his own 
devising, which for the most part he drives home in a preface or a 
pamphlet. That you should kill your wife if you catch her—in circum- 
stances in which (according to the French theory) pretty well every wife 
is sooner or later to be caught: that you should be able to divorce her, and 
that with divorce adultery would lose “ most of its importance:’ that female 
suffrage would be a cure for many evils: these are theories advanced in 
many comedies which our benevolent Lord Chamberlain will allow to be 
acted in England only on condition that they are acted in French. 

The great quality which M. Dumas inherited from his father counts, 
perhaps, for a good deal in the impression which his plays are apt te make 
upon a critic who is not a Frenchman ; for the quality is that of gaiety, of 
the true French wit, and the impression is that of unreality. It is, in very 
great measure, this gaiety that gives their charm to these stage-phantasies 
—no nearer to life, for all their scientific pretension, than the arabesques 
of De Musset ; but the said gaiety is not unlikely to give a critic not alto- 





gether in sympathy with their author the entirely false impression that M. 
Dumas is not in earnest, that he does not quite believe in himself. 

He does, profoundly ; and is, in so far, the heir of Victor Hugo rather 
than of his father—of whom, indeed, he is in most respects the direct op- 
posite. “Alexandre is overfond of preaching,” said the great romancer ; 
whose blood was far too warm within him for preachments. The difference 
between father and son is perhaps least seen in the son’s first and most 
famous work, the “ Dame aux Camélias. This is the one of the younger 
Dumas’ plays which has gone round the world, and—like “ Faust’ and 
the “ Roi s’Amuse ’’—has become as well known in the lyric as the purely 
dramatic theatre. It is the romance of the courtesan, the story of her 
redemption by love; and when it was produced, in 1852, a protest against 
the schools of common sense and of meaningless mechanism. Not really 
true, it was untrue mainly because it was overstated ; even to-day one 
cannot resist its charm of youth and enthusiasm, and in its time it carried 
all before it. 

Alexandre the younger, then a man of twenty-eight, was from that time 
a dramatist; in these forty years he has written a series of comedies— 
not a very long one, for he has never worked over fast—and in 
each is set forth some aspect of Parisian life, with constant wit, with 
assured stagecraft, with a picturesqueness which is intrinsic and not an 
affair of scenery, with a curious mingling of truth and phantasy. His 
masterpiece is probably the “ Demi-Monde”’—which has given a word, 
always misconstrued, to the pigeon-language of the world; yet a critic so 
competent as M. Sarcey places above it the “ Fils Naturel ”—acted in 
1858, three years after the “ Demi-Monde.” Here (as in the “ Pére 
Prodigue”’) the author was, of course, pleading his own cause; and the 
play has naturally a special warmth and fervour. It has even the reality 
which so many of his comedies lack, if one judges them as complete wholes 
—but which is often, let us note, to be found in isolated characters among 
them: as the wonderful Madame Guichard (of ‘‘ Monsieur Alphonse ”’) and 
Taupin (of “ Diane de Lys.”’) 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
commie. camel 


“La Sécurité des Familles,” acted as a good French company would act 
it, is probably a very funny farce indeed—of no special novelty, and 
perhaps even less “ proper” than French farces are wont to be, but not- 
withstanding (or therefore) exceedingly funny. But in English we have 
changed all that. “Private Enquiry” is Mr. Burnand’s version of the 
“Sécurité des Familles,” produced at the Strand Theatre on Wednesday 
of last week; and it causes a good deal of laughter, while through- 
out there is as it were a possibility of laughter in the atmosphere. Moreover, 
there are plenty of “ happy thoughts ” in the dialogue—it is de rigueur not 
to review any work of Mr. Burnand’s without alluding to his masterpiece— 
and some (though not all) of the actors are proved comedians. But there 
is a want of decision on the part of both actors and author ; one cannot but 
feel that an intelligent and beneficent autocrat—a Hare or a Pinero—would 
have done wonders with the play. As it is, there is a fullness of sound and 
fury, and a plentiful lack of signification. Compression is no doubt needed, 
as many critics have said; but not compression alone. Motive is often 
wanting, and though the actors are often good the acting throughout is 
bad. In one or two instances, also, the actors are entirely unsuited to the 
characters they have to play—the important part of Luigi di Volpa needed 
a comedian of experience, and Miss;,Ruth Rutland, charming in the un- 
happy “Two Recruits,” is altogether misplaced as a comic old woman. 

* 
* 

The wise manager does not nowadays produce a new play on a Saturday 
night, and last week his wisdom was proved more decisively than ever. A 
certain section of those necessary evils known as “ first-nighters ”—and 
that section the noisiest and most brainless—is apparently only free on 
Saturdays, when it #s not merely free but easy. Thus it happens that, 
after the trial of the first night, a new play has to pass through a second 
trial on its first Saturday—or, rather, the actors have to pass a very 
unpleasant two hours, for one rowdy audience during the run of a play is of 
little importance to it. 

** 

But the disturbance last Saturday was a singular one. A number of 
roughs had come into the pit and gallery of the Strand Theatre evidently 
with the intention of hissing Mr. Edouin; and accordingly, not only when 
ever he came on and almost every time hé spoke, but} whenever the 
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character which he played was mentioned, there was an outburst of hisses, 
and “boos,” and remarks which were hardly polite. Rumour said that the 
disturbers were sent in by certain private detectives, who found the satire 
of “ Private Enquiry ” too pointed to be pleasant. 

** 

By the death of Céline Montaland the French stage loses a very pleasant 
actress, though not a great one. The fame of Madame Montaland passed 
through three stages. First she was a child comedian of power really 
remarkable ; then she was a beauty—certainly one of the loveliest women 
on the stage, until her charms showed a tendency to overflow ; and of late 
she had become a thoroughly accomplished and intelligent actress. A few 
Montalands would be exceedingly welcome in England. 

*_* 
* 


An examination of the published book of “ Much Ado About Nothing,” 
as it was played some years ago at the Lyceum, removes the impression 
which had become common that a good deal of Dogberry had been restored 
for the present revival. Asa fact, the ancient and desartless constable 
has never had less to say ; but the vigorous personality of Mr. Mackintosh 
gives a new interest to the part. 

*¢ 

Sir William L. Young sends us a collection of her little plays, published 
by Eden, Remington, and Co. There may be a certain ambiguity of gender 
about this sentence ; but the “ Scenes from Society” of the fair author—we 
should say of the gallant authoress—must ke ourexcuse for it. Her delicate 
drawing of the innermost convolutions of the feminine brain : his choice 
of adjectives—a famous barrister is described as “rather staid but exces- 
sively nice :” her choice of subjects and characters, his interest in clothes ; 
all these things incline us to set down the honourable baronet as a lady— 
a George Eliot or a Currer Bell of the Theatre Royal Backdrawingroom. 

** 

Of his or her “Scenes from Society” we shall say little for 
fear of saying too much. They are small things, all much of a 
muchness, and the author may, of course, never do bigger: we 
know nothing of his age,. her experience, or its sex. But we 
only wish that the English stage had many “coming men” who 
showed the originality of observation, the truth, the capability for writing 
natural and amusing dialogue, the finesse and the fun, which we find all 
through these tiny comedies. Ke 

* 

The very first piece played in the new Vaudeville Theatre, which Mr. 
Thorne has made so pretty, was not ‘“‘ Woodbarrow Farm,” but a lever du 
rideau by a new author, Mr. Herbert Keith. “A Note of Hand” went a 
little slowly in parts, and was but moderately acted; but there was an 
ingenuity in some of the details and a consecutiveness in the telling of the 
little story which were not without promise. A curious point in the play 
was that both its hero and its villain, though much talked of, were never 
seen. 








MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—>—_—_ 
WHAT IS SOUND ? 


Mr. George A. Audsley, F.R.I.B.A., at the request of this association, 
before whom, it may be remembered, he last season read an important 
paper on the nature of sound, continued his subject on Tuesday evening 
last, and said that he came before them as an advocate of the substantial 
theory of sound, and as a letter-in of light upon some of the fallacies and 
impossibilities of the time-honoured mechanical theory commonly called the 
wave theory of sound. He doubted not that since he last appeared before 
them they had reflected carefully on the arguments he had then put 
forward, and that consequently they were in a position to judge of the value 
of the further arguments and proofs he was about to bring forward against the 
popular undulatory theory. He could not tell them what sound really was, 
any more than any man could say what light, heat, magnetism, electricity, 
gravitation, or cohesion were, beyond recognising them with sound as 
simple forces of nature. Forces they must be, for they all exerted 
action on inert matter and showed themselves capable of doing certain 
work. It was essential that they understood what matter and force, inertia 
and motion truly were. They must realise that by immutable laws of 








nature, all matter was inert and incapable of moving itself, and that 
it was only through the operation of force that any particle of matter 
could change its position in space. When a silent tuning fork 
was set in vibration by the vibration of another fork with which it was in 
sympathy the result was very appropriately called sympathetic vibra- 
tion. He had experimented on the extent to which sympathetic vibra- 
tions were possible, and had found that the vibrations of a fork giving 256 
vibrations per second would set acompanion unison fork in vibration placed 
in another room, the heavy door of which was shut, at a distance of GOft. 
Again he had shut the same fork in an air-tight box, insulated the box 
by placing it on soft indiarubber, and on bowing the companion fork 15ft. 
away had found the fork in the box to be distinctly sounding. 

According to Professor Tyndall and Mr. Sedley Taylor, this result was 
caused by the air waves generated by the one fork, which beat upon the 
prongs of the silent fork with such force as to set them in similar motion. 
He contended that such a supposition under the conditions he bad named 


‘was unreasonable and impossible of belief. But supposing it were true he 


would ask the following question : Supposing the first fork was replaced by 
a small bar of wood of the same dimensions as the prong of the fork, and 
made to vibrate at the same rate and in precisely the same manner as the 
fork which presented no mechanical difficulty, would the silent fork be put 
in vibration? Whichever way the wave theorist answered he crushed 
his own theory. If answered in the affirmative, which would obviously 
support the wave theory, it was met by the fact that nothing on earth 
set vibrating in any manner which did not send forth sound or sound 
force would affect the silent fork in the slightest degree. The reason 
was that the molecular structure of such a swinging rod was not disturbed, 
consequently sound force was not disengaged, the slight whirr pro- 
duced being merely consequent on the rapid motion. If on the other 
hand the wave theorist answered in the negative, and admitted that the 
bar_of word or metal swinging in precisely similar fashion to the 
agitated prongs of a fork would not set another unison fork in vibration, he 
obviously abandoned the fundamental teaching of the undulatory theory of 
acoustics. Professor Mayer, the leading American wave theorist, said 
“Sound is the sensation peculiar to the ear.. This sensation is caused 


by rapidly succeeding to-and-fro motions of the air which touches — 


the outside surface of the drum-skin of the ear. These to-and-fro motions 
may be given to the air by a distant body, like the string of a violin. 
These tremors of the air; however, are not sound, but the cause of sound. 
Sound is a sensation; but as the cause of this sensation is always vibra- 
tion, we call those vibrations which give this sensation sonorous vibrations.” 
This was also the teaching of Professor Helmholtz, Tyndall, and Mr. Sedley 
Taylor. He maintained, however, that sound was a force which existed 
whether we could hear it or not. His experiments showed that it did not 
matter where a vibrating fork was placed. So long as a healthy ear could 
hear the sound force of it, so would it set up sympathetic vibration in a 
unison fork. ‘The whole phenomenon resulted from the generation of 
sound-force, and did not depend on the setting up of mechanical air- 
impulses. 

Mr. Audsley then passed on to the conduction of sound, and took as an 
example the tick of a watch, which, according to the wave theory required 
for the transmission of its sound to our ears the operations of sound waves 
just as much as the tones of a violin. The tick of a watch was entirely 
produced by the action of a small rocking lever striking against two pins 
which bounded its action, and the concussion of its arms against the teeth 
of the escapement wheel. In an ordinary watch the steel bar which 
formed the rocking lever was about 5-l6ths of an inch in length, 
1-16th in width, and 1-40th in thickness. It moved to and fro 
only twice in a second, and therefore, considering the distance, it 
travelled much slower than any clock pendulum. Where were the 
air waves formed in this tiny mechanism? Moreover, the mechanism 
was often enclosed in several closely fitting cases and still the tick was 
distinctly audible. Could they believe according to the wave theory that 
each case was set in vibration by the feeble movement of the minute bar of 
steel above mentioned, and that the outer case was set in such powerful 
vibrations that it “carried” the surrounding free air into “ condensations 
and rarefactious” sending forth sound waves at the velocity of about 
1.120 feet a second, and with a force sufficient to shake the drum-skin of 
the ear? Again, if the watch were placed against an ordinary brick and 
plaster wall and the ear applied the other side its tick could still be heard ; 
were they consequently to believe that the feeble shocks in the watch shook 
the whole wall to-and-fro with sufficiently forcible vibrations to agitate the 
air in their ear the other side? The lecturer then referred to Professor 
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Tyndall’s experiment with a grandpiano, the sound of a chord of six notes 
of which was conducted by means of a pine rod placed in contact with the 
sounding board, through two intervening floors to the lecture room, and 
said that to suppose that the reproduction of these notes on a violin 
placed on the other end of the rod was owing to the mechanical motion 
set up by the several notes and communicated by a rod say 14 inch in 
diameter, and again communicated to the violin, was an absurdity and 
an impossibility. Sound travelled in pine wood at the rate of 
10,900 feet per second along its fibre. If a watch were placed 
against a long pine log several tons in weight, its tick could be 
distinctly heard at the other end, and yet the wave theorists maintained 
this was accomplished by the comparatively slow motion of the watch’s 
feeble mechanism! Professor Tyndall, speaking of the diffraction of sound 
waves round solid obstructions, wrote as follows:—‘*A sound wave 
certainly bends them round an obstacle, though as it diffuses itself in 
the air at the back of the obstacle it is enfeebled in power, the obstacle 
thus producing a partial shadow of the sound. . . . A striking example 
of this diffraction of a sonorous wave was exhibited at Erith after 
the tremendous explosion of a powder magazine which occurred there 
in 1864. The village of Erith was some miles distant from the magazine, 
but in nearly all cases the windows was shattered; and it was noticeable 
that the windows turned away from the origin of the explosion 
suffered almost as much as those which faced it.’ The above 
clearly stated that it was sound, noise, or sound waves which caused 
the havoc: now if such happened to be true might they not speak 
of sound-force. But what became of the cubic acres of heated gas 
generated by the explosion, and hurled with incalculable force on the 
surrounding atmosphere? Was this merely a sound wave and did 
it travel at the wniform rate of sound in air? Was it simply the sound or 
noise which destroyed buildings and killed men? The answer was obvious. 
Sound would not move the lightest cobweb unless it were in sympathy with 
it. In conclusion, Mr. Audsley stated the following facts, which he 
particularly recommended to their attention, and which he defied the wave 
theorist to refute :— 

“ Firstly.—The sound or noise caused by an explosion of gunpowder or 
dynamite is absolutely distinct from, and in its effects independent of, the 
devastating air wave propelled by the gas generated by that explosion ; 
and, accordingly, neither sound per se nor its diffraction had anything what- 
ever to do with the shattering of the windows at Erith. 

** Secondly.—The sound of an explosion travelled at the natural and 
unvarying velocity of sound in gases and air at certain temperatures, while 
the velocity of the air-wave caused by an explosion travelled at a constantly 
varying velocity. 

“ Thirdly.—That at a short distance from the centre of the explosion 
the velocity of the generated gas was greater than that of sound, that 
further away there was a point where both the velocity of sound and the 
air-wave were equal; that still further away the natural velocity of 
sound considerably exceeded that of the slackening velocity of the air 
wave, and that at a greater distance still the sound was travelling at its 
uniform velocity while the progress of the air was inappreciable. 

“ Fourthly.—No sound produced either by natural or artificial means was 
capable of moving a suspended feather with which it was not in vibrational 
sympathy.” 

At the conclusion of the paper several interesting experiments were 
made, and a long discussion took place, in which Mr. C. E. Stephens 
(chairman), Mr. H. Smith, Mr. H. Bannister, Mr. Giibert Webb, Miss 
Prescott, and Mr. E. F. Jacques took part. 








““ THORKELL.” * 


———_~—_—_ 


More than a year has passed since there died, in the person of Mont- 
gomerie Ranking, a poet and critic who seemed to many of his younger 
friends a survival from an almost extinct literary generation. To the 
general reading public he was probably known only as a not infrequent 
contributor to the “Academy” and similar journals, and as a writer of 
occasional verse—which is not to say vers d’occasion—in the monthly maga- 
zines. Others more intimate with him knew that in such work as this the 
best of him remained unrevealed. His sincerest qualities lay too deep to be 
evoked by a review of the last batch of novels, and the last page of a 





* “ Thorkell,” by the late B, Montgomerie Ranking. Eden, Remington, and Co, 


a 





magazine yielded space somewhat too cramped for the play of a poet’s 


imagination. Beyond this it appeared to those who knew him only in his 
latter years that his sympathies were, as has been already said, almost en- 
tirely with an older generation. He neither sought nor found inspiration at 
the sources whence it is drawn by the hectic art of to-day, and he 
certainly preferred Scott to Swinburne, Byron to Browning. He would 
appear to have sought first artistic health, believing that the other things 
desired and needed by poets should be added to him in the quest. It can- 
not be said that he erred in his choice of method, if it be granted that his 
object was possible of attainment. Life to-day is hectic—how should its 
art be otherwise? You may struggle towards the bank, and so drag your- 
self out of the stream ; but it will be to watch the stream rush by you. 
Perhaps it is better to accept the inevitable, to breathe the atmosphere of 
your own time ; to be, in a word, the artist of your day. Some few have 
declined: Mr. William Morris for one. He too—before he exchanged 
the music of flutes and soft recorders for the blatant drum 
of the “demonstrator ’’—flung his soul backwards, and essayed 
to recall the “old forgotten far off things” of Greek and Norseman. 
But his soul refused to go farther back than the fourteenth century; there 
it stayed, and looked over into the lives of such widely-sundered races as 
into a land of shadows. It is with their ghosts—valiant and heroic ghosts 
indeed—that as a poet Mr. Morris chiefly deals; he plays Virgil to the 
speculative reader. ‘T'osay that Mr. Ranking, bothin “ Bjorn and Bera,” 
his earlier work, and in the volume which has just been published, succeeded 
more completely in his retrogression is to imply that he is in some respects 
not unworthy of comparison with William Morris. This latter claimed for 
himself, in a line which is so familiar that one hesitates to quote it, such 
praise only as falls to the “idle singer of an empty day.” Mr. Ranking’s 
desire, we take it, would have been to correct certain evils of contemporary 
life by recalling the clearer if more austere ideals of our forefathers. He 
chose to tell tales of heroic valour, of strong endurance of sorrow, of shining 
women. This, at least, is what he has done in “ Thorkell,” a poem which, 
if it lack the plastic beauty of Mr. Morris’s work, is distinguished by sin- 
gular directness of vision, by unusual strength of handling. It is almost 
entirely free from that prolixity which is the besetting sin of them that 
set about telling old-world stories ; fromthe archaisms of style and language 
which too often make such poems unintelligible to the ordinary reader ; from 
all attempt to preach cheap morality. In a word, we have here a stirring 
tale, told in a clear forthright manner—the manner of Scott. For 
the most part Mr. Ranking was content to use modern measures ; 
but he incidentally proves himself a consummate master of that 
alliterative verse of which Wagner, amongst modern poets, has made 
such noteworthy use. Nothing could be finer in their way than 
the song sung by Njal at Fjarun’s bridal, and Elsa’s chant of praise over 
Thorkell’s dead body. They stir the blood as with a trumpet-call to the 
exercise of duties and passions nobler than those of to-day. And for those 
who seek morality there is store of rich lessons: which, as we have implied, 
are never forced upon you more obviously than in these lines with which the 
dead poet ended his saga : 


There is no more to siag—the tale is told. 
Brothers, I pray you think me not too bold 

If in these sadder and these later days 

I strove to tell of our forefathers’ praise : 

Still are there men as sad of heart and true 
As Thorkell ;—still are maids a jest that rue; 
Still are there knights as faithful as was Njal, 
As Asmund gentle, tried in boot and bale, 
Although their stalwart forms lack iron graith, 
Yet are their steadfast souls as steel in faith ; 
Pure as was Bryna, loving as her mate, 

Go some, still seeking to the Golden Gate,— 
Whereto Christ bring us all !—If aught in this 
Should irk, forgive the skald what seems amiss ! 


The loving friends under whose care the book has been published have 
done well in giving us a poem so strong, so true, so lofty. 





Music has been called the language of nature; but it is a very imperfect 
language ; it is all adjectives and no substantives. It may represent cer! 
tain qualities in objects, or raise similar affections in the mind to what 
these objects raise, but it cannot delineate the objects themselves.—- 





Dr. Croteh. . 
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The Organ Morld. 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
—_— @————— 

The distribution of diplomas to those who were recently successful in 
passing the examination for Fellowship of the above college took place at 
the college on Saturday morning last. No less than eighty-two candidates 
presented themselves, of whom, however, only the following six passed :— 
W. Ellis, Durham; T. H. Goodwin, Croydon; C. Healy, Pimlico; G. L. 
Miller, Liverpool; F. W. Parish, Maidstone; A. W. Smith, Worcester. 

Mr. Joseph Barnby, who recently accepted the degree of Fellowship of 
the college, distributed the diplomas, and, after a few introductory remarks 
from Dr. J. F. Bridge, said he believed it was the custom on such occasions 
for the chairman to make an apology to the effect that he was about the 
worst man in the world to perform the duties he had undertaken; but if 
that were the custom he (Mr. Barnby) was going to depart from it, as he 
felt exceedingly gratified at having been asked to take the chair, and to be 
able to do something for the institution which he had so recently joined. 
He, moreover, thought himself one of the most appropriate persons for the 
position because of the sympathy he had both with the successful and 
unsuccessful candidates. He was once an unsuccessful candidate himself. 
That was thirty-five years ago. But when he told them that the competi- 
tion was the Mendelssohn scholarship, and that his successful rival was Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, they would believe that he was well satisfied with the 
result. To those who had been successful he would say “ Go forward ” ; 
to those who had been otherwise “Don’t lose heart. The gaining of a 
diploma was not the end and aim of life. It was only one of the many 
mile-stones to be passed in a successful career. As far as he could 
remember he had only passed through the one examination he 
had mentioned, although he had passed through a good many in 
which the British public were judges. He advised the successful to 
be wide in their aims, to give more attention to harmony than to mere 
nimblenees of finger. He thought too the phrasing of erganists would be 
improved if they were to learn other instruments, especially the violin, 
and he dwelt upon the advantages to be derived from attendance at 
orchestral concerts and the previous study of the scores of works performed. 
In times gone by it used to be considered esssential to good organ 
playing that one should not be able to distinguish the beginning or 
ending of any bar. Organ playing was now, however, very much more or- 
chestral in its character. He did not mean that organ playing should be 
like orchestral playing, but it should be articulate, and the 
phrasing distinctly indicated. He wished it were possible for the 
Colleze to do something more in the nature of choir training. 
He considered this a most important point. From his experience it was 
one of the greatest requisit. 3 in this country. Clergymen were invariably 
asking not so much for organists as for choir-trainers. As a rule a man 
came before his choir for the first time with little or no preparation. 
Sometimes he was tongue-tied ; when he was not he often talked foolishness, 
A clergyman recently told him that as far ashis experience went, the term 
choir-master meant a man who was “mastered ” by his choir. A  choir- 
master should be able to say clearly and distinctly what he wanted, 
and have the requisite savoir faire to enforce it. There were in his 
experience very many good organists but very few good choir 
trainers. In Scotland especially there was a need of good choir-masters. 
There was one other point he would like to impress on them, and that was 
“be thoroughly imbued with the dignity of your profession aad position.” 
He thought that a man who was at the head of the musical profession was 
perfectly on a level with the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Lord Chan- 
cellor in their respective professional positions. The musical profession 
was equal to any other and superior to a great many. Mr. Barnby then 
commented upon the satisfactory position of the college both artistically 
and pecuniarily, and to the recent proof of the thoroughness of the 
examinations, and to the debt they all owed to Dr. Turpin for his long 
and devoted services on behalf of the institution. After Dr. Turpin 
had proposed in eulogistic terms a vote of thanks to Mr. Barnby, 
and made a few remarks expressive of the pleasure his work at the college 
had always afforded him, Dr. Gladstone, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
said he very heartily joined Mr. Barnby in congratulating the successful 
candidates, and also sympathized with those who had failed, especially 
with those whe were within a very short distance of success. It was, how- 





ever, necessary to draw the line somewhere. To the best of his knowledge 
the standard had not been raised for the past five or six years. He thought 
one of the reasons of the failure of many was that candidates did not give 
themselves sufficient time after passing the A.C.O. examination. He thought 
a longer preparation than six months was required unless those who took 
the A.C.O. degree were nearly prepared for that of F.C.O. 





EXETER HALL ORGAN RECITALS. 
_ > 


The organist last Saturday evening was Dr. G. C. Martin, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and the vocalist Mrs. Rose, better known, perhaps, as Miss 
Clara Samuels. The beautiful voice and artistic style of the latter were most 
advantageously displayed in “I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ Henry 
Purcell’s “ Nymphs and Shepherds,” and “ On the Banks of Allan Water,” 
which with the encores (“ Robin Adair ” and “ Gossip Joan,’”’) insisted on by 
the audience, formed a selection varied enough for an examination in 
vocal versatility. Dr. Martin’s pieces were drawn chiefly from the old 
masters, two out of the eight played being by Bach and three by Handel. 
Bach was represented by a vigorous and highly effective performance of 
the prelude and fugue in B flat (the subject of the latter founded on 
the letters of his surname) and the Pastoral Symphony from “The 
Christmas Oratorio.” This last was bracketed with the similar move- 
ment from Dr. Sullivan’s:“ Light of the World.” The contrast thus 
presented by representative writers of such widely divided periods was an 
interesting one. Both pieces were charmingly played, and the latter 
followed by an encore in the shape of an arrangement of the Overture to 
Handel’s “Semele.” Another interesting item, and one seldom heard on the 
organ, was Dr. Martin’s arrangement of the Overture to “Acis and 
Galatea,” in which the peculiarities of Handel’s scoring were cleverly 
imitated. Dr. Martin’s other performances were a Choral in E flat, with 
variations by Henry Smart; an Elegy in B flat minor, by E. Silas; anda 
minuet in B flat by Handel, with which the interesting programme 
terminated. ; 

This evening (Saturday) Mr. W. S. Hoyte will preside at the organ, and 
Miss Edith Marriott will be the vocalist. 





NOTES. 
Seceemiaeime: camemmmemmend 

St. Paul’s Day falling on a Sunday this year, the festival service at the 
Metropolitan Cathedral will be celebrated, by permission of the Bishop of 
Londen, on the day following, next Monday evening, on which occasion a new 
setting of the “ Magnificat’ and “ Nunc Dimittis,” with orchestral accom- 
paniment by Mr. Lee Williams, of Worcester, will be performed for the 
first time. 

Pad 

The performance of the “Messiah” at St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, in- 
advertently announced last week to be given on the 30th inst, took place 
on Tuesday evening last. Upwards of three thousand people assembled, 
and the performance, under Mr. W. de Manby Sergison, went extremely 
well, The soloists were Master Wood, Mr. Harper Kearton, and Mr. 
Ackermann. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Walter Wesché has been appointed organist and choirmaster to St. 
Stephen’s, South Hampstead. Mr. Wesché is to be congratulated on having 
obtained command of an exceptionally fine church organ of three manuals 
and about forty stops, built by Messrs. Willis. 


REVIEWS. 
ee 


[From Weekes and Co.] 

“ Magnificat” and “ Nunc Dimittis” in F, by Frederick J. Karn, 
Mus.Doc. Choirmasters in search of a simple and effective setting of the 
evening canticles will welcome Dr. Karn’s composition. The voice parts 
are admirably written, and well sustained by an independent organ part, 
which greatly adds to the interest of the work. The harmonies also in 
several instances most happily suggest the spirit of the text. 

[From R. Home and Son, Edinburgh.} 
“ The Office of the Holy Communion,” by T. Tertius Noble, is a highly 
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musicianly and melodious setting, of moderatefdifficulty. The words are 
admirably accented, and the composition is an excellent specimen of modern 
church service music. Well sung it would be most effective and impres- 


sive. 
[From Novetto and Co.] 


« Festival Service in F,” “ Magnificat ” and “Nunc Dimittis” in A. Rev. 
G. W. Torrance, M.A., Mus. Doc. 

The first of these is a tuneful and vigorous setting of the Cantate Domino 
and Deus Misereatur, admirably suited for festival use. The second makes 
less demands on the capabilities of the singers, but both would meet with 
hearty approbation from a good church choir. The following, by the same 
composer, may also be warmly recommended to the notice of choir masters 
and organists :— 

“ God from on high hath heard.” Anthem, suitable for Christmastide ; 
the words selected from No. 58, “‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 

“ Sweet Saviour, in mine hour.” A fine and impressive setting of the 
third verse of No. 121 from the same hymn-book. 

“*Whoso hath this world’s good.” Anthem suitable for Hospital Sunday 
or other occasions of almsgiving. 

“And the Lord said.” A vigorous and dignified harvest anthem of 
moderate difficulty. 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace.” A charming specimen of the 
short anthem suitable for an Introit. 

“ Euroclydon.” A remarkably. impressive setting of the hymn of the 
Greek Church. 








CONCERTS. 
—— 


Mr. Stavenhagen was originally announced to play Chopin’s rarely 
heard, but very beautiful, Polonaise Fantaisie at last Saturday’s Popular 
Concert, but the later announcements substituted the far more familiar 
Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53. A Nocturne in F was also played, but 
that from which an excerpt was given in the programme was in 
F minor, Op. 55, whereas the one performed was that in F major, Op. 15. 
Mr. Stavenhagen’s reading jof the Polonaise was full of fire and dignity, 
but he was perhaps most unmistakably in his element in his encore piece, 
the “ Liebestod,” from “ Tristan,” in which he reproduced the orchestral effects 
and coloring as nearly as could be on the pianoforte. He was further heard 
in Beethoven’s C minor Trio from Op. 1. Madame Neruda led Spohr’s 
Quartet in B flat, Op. 74 (introduced at a recent Monday Concert, and now 
played for the first time on one of the Saturday Afternoons); and Max 
Bruch’s Romance, Op. 42, was her solo, accompanied by her sister, who is 
gaining in power and in confidence as an accompanist. The encore was a 
Gondoliera from one of Ries’s delightful Suites. Mrs. Henschel was the 
vocalist, accompanied, in his own happy manner, by her husband. 

** 
* 


Monday’s Popular Concert was distinguished by the début of Miss Ilona 
Eibenschiitz, the pupil of Madame Schumann, of whom we spoke in antici- 
pation last week. The young lady’s claims are hard to pronounce upon. 
Technically she leaves little to be desired; her tone is rich and full, her 
execution fluent and sufficient. Spiritually—if the convenient phrase be 
admitted—she is more difficult to classify, and we shall not pretend to 
offer a final opinion until she has been heard again. She was obviously 
nervous, and scarcely had her impulses under complete control. She took a 
good many liberties with the text of her solo—Schumann’s “ Etudes 
Symphoniques’”’—which seemed often the result of intellectuality 
rather than of intelligence; and yet her reading was so individual, 
80 ‘artistic, that we should hesitate to condemn it. Impulsive, 
highly - coloured — these are perhaps the most fitting epithets to 
describé her perforniance of an admittedly exacting work. We ehall 
await with interest her performance at Saturday’s concert of Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 111, which may fairly be taken as an excellent test of her 
merits. The rest of the programme included Beethoven’s “ Harp” 
quartett, beautifully played ; the Sonata for pianoforte and ’cello, Op. 69, 
given by Miss Hibenschiitz and Signor Piatti; and songs rendered in her 
familiarly artistic style by Miss Marguerite Hall. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
ee 


Tho 20th of December last year was the centenary of the first produc- 
tion of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” in Berlin. Not “Don Giovanni,” but 
“Tannhiuser,” was however given at the Opera House on the occasion. 
The “ Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung’’ appropriately reproduces some of the 
original criticisms, which may well furnish amusement and instruction at 
the present time. One critic, supposed to be Seyfried, writes: “All the 
world will admit that Mozart is an excellent, even a great composer, but 
whether this present opera is the greatest thing that has ever been 
written by him we must be permitted to doubt. It is not skill in the 
piling up of instruments, but heart, sentiment, and passion that the 
musician must express; so does he write grandly ; so comes his name down 
to posterity, and an evergreen wreath: blooms for him in the temple 
of immortality. Grétry, Monsigny, and Philidor will be proofs 
of this. Mozart has wished to write something extraordinary, something 
inimitably great; and thus much is certain—the extraordinary is 
there, but not the inimitably great. Whim, Humour, Arrogance, but not 
Heart, was Don Juan’s creator. . . .’ Another thinks that “so 
wretched is the piece in regard to its object that one wonders how it can be 
so run after.” Another remarks “ that in this musical play (“ Singschau- 
spiel”) the eye is satiated, the ear enchanted, the reason mortified, morality 
offended, and crime tramplee virtue and feeling underfoot.” The most 
favourable critic was Bernhard Anselm Weber, a distinguished musician 
of that day, who says that “if we join a profound knowledge of the art to 
the happiest talent for inventing charming meiodies, and unite both with 
the greatest possible originality, we shall get the most striking picture of 
Mozart’s musical genius.”’ 

+ * 

M. Arthur Pougin has been delivering an interesting lecture on “ The 
True Creators of French Opera,” whom he declares to be not 'Quinault and 
Lulli, as generally assumed, but two predecessors of theirs, Perrin and 
Cambert. The lecture, which was full of both solid learning and amusing 
anecdote, was interspersed with musical ‘illustrations from the works of 
Cambert and Lulli, sung by Mme. Vidand-Lacombe and M. Auguéz, anda 
Passacaille played by Mdlle. Juliette Barat, and was very warmly 
applauded by a numerous audience. 

+ * 

M. Gevaert has issued the second part of his “Cours méthodique 
d’orchestration,” which completes the great work on instrumentation on 
which he has been engaged for many years. It deals with the modern 
symphonic orchestra, and particularly with the orchestration of Wagner, 
and will no doubt be found to be a work indispensable to all serious students 
of its subject. 

++ 

“Te Ménestrel” says that an Italian impresario, one Farini, a baritone 
singer, has organised a troupe intended to tour throughout the United 
States, consisting of a Creole soprano, a negress contralto, a German 
tenor, a baritone from Hawaii, a French pianist, and the director him- 
self, an Italian. Our contemporary thinks that this cosmopolitan troupe 
may possibly have great success amongst the “ eccentric Yankees ;” but 
after all, operatic troupes almost, if not quite as cosmopolitan, have before 
now been very successful much nearer Paris; and it is to be remembered 
that creoles and negresses are not such rarities in the States as they are in 
the French capital. 

** 

The Jubilee of the “ Concerts Populaires’’ of Brussels is to be celebrated 
on the 18th inst. These concerts were founded by M. Adolphe Samuel, 
now director of the Conservatoire of Gand, on 20th Nov., 1865, and have 
been superintended by three successive conductors, MM, Samuél, Vieux- 
temps, and Joseph Dupont. The first part of the Jubilee concert will con- 
sist of M. Samuel’s Sixth Symphony, under his own direction; the second 
part, including works by Beethoven, Berlioz, Vieuxtemps, and Wagner, 
will be conducted by M. J. Dupont. The managers have invited all the 
composers now living who have had works performed at these concerts to 
be present on the occasion. é ; 

, 7 

A new opera, entitled “Des Kénigs Schwert,” by Theodor Hentschel, 
was produced at Bremen on Dec. 25, and met.with a favourable reception. 
Other new operas in preparation are Driseke’s “ Herrat,” at Dresden, and 
“ Schiffbriichige ” (Shipwrecked), by Paul Geisler, at Hamburg. 


. 
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REVIEWS. ° 
——@~——— 

“ Musical Groundwork,” by Frederick J. Crowest (F. Warne and Co.). 
True to his title, the author commences with “the birth of Music,” which 
he tells us “ may be traced to natura! causes,” for man imitated the voice 
of Nature. Why then should he say on the same page that “all attempts 
at elucidating the secret or of (sic) tracing the beautiful art to its fountain 
source have failed.”” But Mr. Crowest, as we shall show by one or two 
illustrations, has ways which are not those of ordinary men, and before 
studying his groundwork of music, readers wil) have to master his peculiar 
style. What, for instance, does he mean by saying that melody “ often 
exists and is purposely placed in the inner workings of a piece of music’’ ? 
or that “melody in the instrumental part of a composition is called 
symphony or accompaniment’’? To think out the meaning of such 
sentences is no doubt a good mental exercise. Our author evidently 
attaches, and rightly, great importance to melody, for he gives a “ brief 
disquisition ’’ to guide the young musician. From this we learn that “ the 
real classic melody”’ bears the stamp of no particular period ; that it is 
without ornament, and composed principally of long notes, upon which, he 
adds, “ the sentiment is encrusted and cannot be mistaken.’ This definition 
of classic melody has certainly the merit of being original, i? not strictly 
true. After speaking of Cimarosa, Mozart, Beethoven, and Meyerbeer he 
informs us that “ All these masters have written for posterity ; and the same 
may be said of the melodic inspiration of Schumann, Schubert, and Men- 
delssohn.” A “ melodic inspiration ” writing for posterity is a new idea. 

But let us turn to harmony : here again the“ ground-work” ispeculiar. We 
are told that “ when the octave of a bass note is added to a triad it is a 
complete chord in four parts, and can be inverted.’”” From that, however, 
one would conclude that the triad without the reduplication of the bass 
note was incapable of inversion. And why must “the eleventh always be 
sounded inthe uppermost part in a chord of the eleventh?” Again, the 
combination c, e, g, and b double-flat is given asa specimen of the chord of 
the Diminished Seventh! Mr. Crowest is quite right to say that a complete 
study of harmony is necessary to understand this species. 

King Henry VIII. was, according to all accounts, an accomplished 
musician, but one is inclined to doubt whether, as Mr. Crowest asserts, 
he used to sing a three-part canon. In speaking about Masses we are told 
that “they are usually named after the key in which they are begun.” As 
one instance Mozart’s “Twelfth” is given. It is spoken of as “a uni- 
versally known Mass.” But Mr. Crowest might have informed “ the 
young musician” that the best authorities do not include this among 
Mozart’s works at all. 

Spohr’s Symphonies, “The Power of Sound,” “ Historical,” and “ The 
Seasons” are said to be “in every degree worthy to be heard with similar 
forms by Schubert and Beethoven.”’ As Beethoven is deseribed as towering 
above all composers, the ‘‘ young musician” will form an exalted opinion 
of Spohr’s symphonic art—a more exalted one than he will probably 
entertain in later life. 

And is it not unusual to speak of Purceli as “a graceful author?” Of 
Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Crowest says he was “one of the most graceful 
authors of music that this country has seen since the days of Purcell.” By 
the way, there is an incorrect statement with regard to this old English 
composer. Purcell was twenty-two years of age, and not eighteen as 
stated, when he became organist of Westminster Abbey. 





The errors thicken towards the close of the volume. In a “chronology” 
professing to contain principal events in musical history, full proof is given 
that Mr. Crowest’s book is altogether untrustworthy. We pass by such 
silly items as Haydn’s “‘Last Quartet” or Beethoven’s “ Earliest 
Compositions’ in a short list of principal musical events, and mention 
three errors of which the veriest tyro might feel ashamed. Bach’s “ Well 
Tempered Clavecin” is said to have been written in 1725, Handel’s 
‘‘ Messiah ” first performed in 1741, and Beethoven’s “ Seventh ” Symphony 
to have been composed in 1823. The principal autograph of Bach’s work bears 
the date 1722, the “‘ Messiah” was first given in 1742, and Beethoven’s 
Symphony was produced in 1813. Ex his tribus disce omnes! If publishers 
were more careful, such books would have little chance of being printed. It 
ought not to be possible for error thus to be put before the world, and 
worse still, before the young. Of course some of the groundwork is sound, 
but it is so mixed up with what is unsound as to be of no practical use. But 
stay! Is not everythin® supposed to have its use? A fairly advanced 
suudent might test his knowledge by trying to find out all the mistakes in 
the volume. 





PROVINCIAL. 
a 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 

MancueEsteR.—Sir Charles Hallé gave his eleventh concert on the 9th 
inst. The most interesting features of the orchestral selection were 
Brahms’ Symphony in D and Wagner’s Overture to “ Lohengrin.” Brahms’ 
noble work is one of the few reaily great symphonies of modern times, and 
it is difficult to understand why it has never been heard here since 1883. 
From the favourable reception accorded to each of the four movements we 
should judge that an early repetition would be acceptable to the habitués 
of these concerts. Herr Stavenhagen was the solo pianist. If his 
phenomenal powers failed to create quite the same enthusiasm as on former 
occasions the failure was due entirely to an unfortunate choice of pieces. 
Beethoven’s B flat concerto was faultlessly played, but a comparatively 
simple work like this might well be left alone by a player of Herr Staven- 
hagen’s calibre. Liszt’s transcription of ‘“Isolden’s Liebestod” from 
Wagner’s “Tristan” was incomprehensible to all but those acquainted 
with the original, whilst to the latter class of listener the absence of words 
and orchestral colouring detracted much from its effectiveness, even when 
played by a Stavenhagen. Mdlle. Trebelli sang Verdi’s “Caro nome,” 
Auber's “Ah! spezzar vo’ mia catena,” and a vocal waltz by Blumenthal, 
the whole being rendered with great facility and brilliancy. Sir Charles 
Hallé’s third pianoforte recital in connection with the Gentlemen’s Concerts 
was given on the 12th inst., the most important items being Schubert’s 
Fantasie-Sonata in G, Beethoven’s Sonata in the same key (op. 31), and 
Schumann’s well-known “ Papillons.” 

Bristot.—On Tuesday evening the Bristol East Musical Society, which 
numbers 200 members, and which was formed in October, 1889, in con- 
nection with the Bristol Choral Society, gave its first concert under the 
direction of Mr. J. F. Nash. Nothing very pretentious was attempted, but 
the singing was remarkably good and intelligent for so young a body. In 
the course of the evening Mr. George Riseley delivered an address. He 
referred to the success of the newly-formed district musical societies, spoke 
of the need of their multiplication, and urged on audience and singers the 
necessity of doing their part towards securing a school of music for Bristol. 
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Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
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Madame BELLE COLE, 
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Business Manager: W. B. Heaney, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
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. a pares an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 
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